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That Dingy, Yellow Coating om your Teeth. 
1O to 1 its 


I guess I'll have to give up cig- Don’t be silly. Pll show you a An ugly brown stain. Just like 
arettes. They discolor my teeth ~ F safe and simple way to remove tobacco leaves on your teeth. 
so badly. az those stains. Look at this hand- Watch me get rid of it. 
‘ kerchief. Spotless white! Now 
see what happens when I blow 
smoke through it. 





First a little BOst Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 
on the spot. Then I brush gen- trace of discoloration. BOsT Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 
tly like this. dentifrice designed especially 
i to remove the “Smoke Screen” 

from your teeth! 


D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 
progressive contribution to the science of oral hygiene 
—is the result of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified because countless 
numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 
BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 
their smiles. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10« 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





MY DRUGGIST Is 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 
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123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


ANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY CO. 


IRAN Ca os Bac tees cee Pasee its. ebm ias 
WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


ae Sa sn ee 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 








DISTINCTIVE 


- +. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4,00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 


ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 
































PARKSID 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 


. 
GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


* 
IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 
"Under Reliance Management” 
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LETTERS 


“BASELESS GOSSIP” 


I am curious to know just why... you 

ublish the enclosed bit of baseless gossip relative © 
Mr. Heywood Broun and his ‘“‘rumored”’ intention to 
go to the Hearst organization without doing either 
Mr. Broun or Scripps-Howard the courtesy of making 
an inquiry as to whether there exists any basis for the 
story you printed. 





Sc Roy = . Howanp, 
ri -rHo 
New York City Pps-Howard Newspapers 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex consi i 
source sufficiently reliable and acquainted ony the 
facts to remove any taint of gossip from the story and 
therefore published it. If the account was inaccurate 
News-WEEK extends apologies to Mr. Broun, Mr 
Howard, and Mr. William Randolph Hearst Jr.’ 


BEAURAING’S APPARITION 


Fully admitting your good intentions in report; 
the Beauraing Pilgrimage (News-WeeEk, io iy 
I still think you are inaccurate when you state that 
a 1933 apparition there was not reported. 

I am enclosing a dispatch (cited in my original let- 
ter) which mentions not only the report of one last 
year, affirmed by you, but also the detailed account of 
one this year, denied by you. 

In view of this report, my charge of inaccuracy 
remains. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


_EDITORIAL NOTE: Excerpts from The Catholic 
News, Aug. 26, which Mr. Murray enclosed: 

Fully 175,000 persons were in Beauraing on Aug. 5. 
the day on which, (Cosme) Tilmant said, the Blessed 
Virgin had predicted an apparition would take place. 
. ... At 9 o’clock on the appointed morning, Cosme 
Tilmant began the recitation of the Rosary before the 
tree. Suddenly, at seven minutes past 9 o'clock, he 
became oblivious to all about him. . . . Tilmant was 
surrounded by doctors, and when he went into the 
parently ecstatic state, they began to make tests. . . 
When in this state, Tilmant uttered the following 
words: 

“I see the church .. . I enter it . . . and see the 
Way of the Cross from left to right . . . no ornaments 
._. « White walls . . . In the choir there is a great 
tht. ez" 

A moment of quiet, then an admiring smile came 
upon the face of Tilmant, who continued: “A multi- 
tude of angels,’’ and in a deeper voice, ‘‘What a beau- 
tiful scene . . . what beautiful music!” 

The whole happening was over in three minutes. 


DATES IN NEWS-WEEK 

I am in accord with Mr. W. I. Smalley’s sugges- 
tion. Using the dates would greatly assist anyone de- 
siring to look up the newspaper account as it ap- 
peared immediately following an event. Such ac- 
counts are often more detailed than what your publi- 
cation can give and I believe you could add. materially 
to the value of News-WeEeEx in this way. 

Several times I have had to search an entire week’s 
copies of two or three publications in just such cases. 
The use of your index, which I have just received this 
week for Volume I, would also be greatly enhanced. 

I note that Vera Blodgett of New York writes that 
using the dates would make dry reading, but I notice 
she found it necessary to refer to the date of News- 
Week in which was published Mr. Smalley’s letter. 
I did not find her brief note uninteresting, but from 
its reference to the date, I easily located Mr. Smalley’s 
letter which had evidently missed me on the date of 
its publication. 

—~ the lady who does not like dates will ex- 


JoHN W. Murray 


plain w they are “dry’’ and what she means by 
“ay.” am a newspaper reporter and seldom find 
anything really dry when it has a meaning to me. If 
something has no meaning or no apparent use, I 
promptly set out to find its meaning ps | use—often a 
good story from something apparently ‘“‘dry.” 
KENNETH N. Ayres. 
Quincy, Mass. 


HORS D’OEUVRES 

Your photograph from Russia showing hors d’oeuvres 
for the workers in a ball-bearing factory at Moscow 
gave me a good laugh. Apparently the Soviet bosses 
are going in for a variation of that famous sneer of 
kings and emperors: ‘‘Let them eat cake!”’ 


W. H. Cottins 
Baltimore, Md. 


HIGHLY THOUGHT OF 

I think so highly of News-Weex that I believe it 
should be sent to every home and_ business office. 
There is no better way to follow the progress and the 
events of this eventful period through which we are 
passing than to subscribe to this paper, which contains 
accurate news, accompanied by interesting articles 
about people of world-wide note. 

E. L. Locxwoop, D. M. D. 
Providence, R. I. 


HISTORICAL BROCHURE 

This is to acknowledge receipt of bound Volume I 
of News-Weexk. It gives an intelligent account 0 
world affairs. Each issue is a historical brochure 0 
today’s meppene. eat a 

To say that I am more than satisfied with it is not 
to be construed as extravagant praise at all. 


Wiiiiam J. KInsetia 
Washington, D. C. 
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RUSSIAN RECOGNITION: A White House Letter to 


Moscow Brings Litvinoff to Talk Things Over With Roosevelt 


“Lock the doors!” said the President. 

Before him on the desk lay a copy 
of correspondence between himself and 
President Kalinin of the All Union Cen- 
tral Executive Committee at Moscow. 
Mr. Roosevelt adjusted his glasses, 
looked up at the two hundred corre- 
spondents who had jammed into his 
office, and began to read aloud. 

“My dear Mr. 
President,” began 
his note to Mik- 
hail Kalinin, 
“since the begin- 
ning of my ad- 
ministration I 
have contemplat- 
ed the desirability 
of an effort to end 
the present ab- 
normal relations 
between the 125,- 
000,000 people of 
the United States 
and the 160,000,- 
000 people of Rus- 
sia.” 

The note, dated 
Oct. 10 and read 
by Mr. Roosevelt 
to the press last 
week, constituted 
the long-expected 
first move toward 
recognition by 
the United States 
of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

“It is most re- 
grettable that these great peoples,” 
continued Mr. Roosevelt’s message, 
“between whom a happy tradition of 
friendship existed for more than a cen; 
tury, should now be without a practica- 
ble method of communicating directly 
with each other. The difficulties that 
have created this anomalous situation 
are serious but not, in my opinion, in- 
Soluble. And difficulties between great 
nations can be removed only by frank, 
friendly conversations. If you are of 
similar mind, I should be glad to receive 
any representatives you may designate 
to explore with me personally all ques- 
“oy outstanding between our coun- 
ries.” 

President Kalinin’s reply was couched 
in a similarly friendly spirit and an- 
nounced that he would send to Wash- 
ington M. M. Litvinoff, People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. “Comrade” 





Litvinoff, who before the Russian revo- 
lution was a traveling salesman named 
Wallach, is the ablest of the Soviet 
diplomats. 

His accomplishments at gaining ad- 
vantages for his country are legion. It 
was he who once told a gathering of 
diplomats at Geneva that the Soviet 
Union is “a fact” which cannot “be 





Commissar Litvinoff and His Wife, Who Are America-Bound 


chanted away by incantations of abuse.” 


RELATIONS: The “present ab- 
normal relations” have prevailed since 


- the November Revolution of 1917, when 


the provisional government of Alexan- 
der Kerensky was overthrown, and the 
Bolsheviki assumed power. The re- 
lations are “abnormal” because, official- 
ly, they are non-existent. 

For sixteen years there has been no 
regular communication between the 
two governments. An American travel- 
er or business man in Russia, or a Rus- 
sian in America, cannot seek the aid of 
his consul in difficulty, because there 
are no consuls. Similarly, undesirable 
Russian aliens seized in this country 
cannot be deported to their homeland. 

The Roosevelt move last week does 
not mean that this condition will be 
changed immediately. In fact, the 


President specifically warned the re- 
porters at the conference not to write 
their stories so that recognition would 
be inferred as an accomplished fact. 
Unless the President and Mr. Litvinoff 
can reach an agreement, no change will 
be made. 

By his action, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt has already reversed the policy of 
former Secretary 
of State Hughes 
who refused in 
1923 to negotiate 
with the U. S. S. 
R. until she had 
restored confis- 
cated American 
property and ac- 
knowledged her 
debt to us, which 
she had repudiat- 
ed. 

Washington is 
pleasurably excit- 
ed at the prospect 
of the coming 
Roosevelt-Litvin- 
off . discussions. 
Than these two 
there are few men 
more affable, 
more skillful at 
trading, or more 
fundamentally 
hard-headed. 


PROBLEMS: 
They will discuss, 
chiefly, three 
things—debts, 
confiscation, and 
the question of Communist propaganda. 

The Bolsheviki repudiated a debt 
of $193,000,000 principal contracted by 
the Kerensky government, which over- 
threw the Czar. It was a loan to con- 
tinue the war. The Bolsheviki were 
opposed to the war and withdrew their 
country from it. There is also a claim 
that they confiscated $441,000,000 worth 
of property belonging to Americans. 

Against this, Russia has a counter 
claim, the amount of which she has 
never specified. This has to do with 
the damage done by American troops 
in the Allied expedition at Archangel, 
which endeavored to put down the 
Communist revolution. 

The question of propaganda is likely 
to prove the simplest of the three. 

In early Soviet history, Russian 
leaders actively fostered the world 
revolution of the proletariat. The Third 


KEYSTONE 
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International’ (Comintern), in which 
Communist parties of 58 countries were 
represented, was set up at Moscow in 
1919. It supported, and still avowedly 
supports, communism throughout the 
world, and is dominated by members of 
the Soviet Government, including Josef 
Stalin (see cover), secretary-general 
of the Russian Communist party and 
actual ruler of the U.S. S. R. 

Opponents of recognition, including 
the American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, are frankly 
suspicious that Russian diplomatic 
agents, once they are welcomed in this 
country, will begin the underground 
spreading of propaganda. They point 
to the experience of the English, who 
once had to send a Soviet Ambassador 
packing for his propagandising. 

Supporters of recognition on the 
other hand declare that, since his ac- 
cession to power, Stalin has given little 
attention to world revolution, and that 
his lack of interest in foreign affairs 
was one of the reasons for his break 
with the exiled, ever-revolutionary 
Leon Trotsky. 

Stalin, a realist, turned his back on 
the world and concentrated on organiz- 
ing: his economically backward Russia. 
From both economic and diplomatic 
standpoints he expects to gain more by 
being friendly rather than hostile to 
the United States. It is also pointed 
out that Russia’s business agent in this 
country, the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
has been absolved by a Congressional 
investigating committee from any par- 
ticipation in propaganda activities. 


ROOSEVELT POLICIES: With 
Litvinoff’s arrival drawing near, Mr. 
Roosevelt took measures to move the 
United States out of the Western 
European orbit. Through America’s 
representative at Geneva, Norman 
Davis, he made it plain that we are not 
directly interested in the withdrawal of 
Germany from the League of Nations 
or in the disputes over the Versailles 
Treaty. Our policy in disarmament 
activities is to be one of letting the 
other fellow play his card first. 

But an,American fleet, soon to be 
augmented by. new construction, is 
concentrated in the Pacific. The war- 
like Japanese, who have been fuming 
over this show of American power at 
the same time that they have been 
quarreling with the Soviets over in- 
terests in Manchuria,. are now con- 
fronted with the possibility of two 
potential opponents uniting in friend- 
ship. 

Adolph Hitler’s violently anti-Com- 
munistic Germany, Russia’s Western 
neighbor, would also have something 
to think about in the event of a Russo- 
American rapprochement. In his reply 
to the Roosevelt note President Kalinin, 
possibly with an eye on Japan and 
Germany, spoke of the “forces tending 
to disturb” world peace. 


AT HOME: Domestically Mr. 
Roosevelt’s move was an oblique blow 
at the rising farm revolt (see page 7). 
By. releasing the notes last week, he 
diverted attention from the revolt and 
moved to appease the farmers’ Con- 
gressional representatives, 


many of 





whom favor Russian recognition. It 
is hoped that recognition would open 
the Soviet market to American farm 
products, as well as other things. 

Chiefly, these other things would be 
the products of the heavy industries. 
Russia, engaged in remaking herself 
from an agrarian to an industrial state, 
still needs tools. She likes American 
tools best of all, because our mass pro- 
duction and our long-haul transporta- 
tion systems provide the model she 
would imitate. 

In the Roosevelt recovery program, 
these heavy industries have lagged. 
The Truth in Securities Law has made 
capital borrowing for machinery re- 
placement, or for any other purpose, 
dificult. The NRA codes, in some 
cases, impose restrictions on installa- 
tion of new machines which would dis- 
place the labor of men’s hands. There- 
fore, it would seem that Mr. Roose- 
velt is taking steps to give American 
heavy industry a foreign market. 


CREDIT: Russia announced recent- 
ly that she would spend $1,000,000,000 
abroad next year. This does not mean 
she has $1,000,000,000 to spend in cash. 
She must obtain credits, and one of 
the difficulties of the “present abnormal 
relations” is that American credits 
have been almost unobtainable. 

In similar negotiations with other 
countries, the Soviet’s have tried to 
swap credits for partial payment of 
pre-revolutionary debts. 

A ‘move toward financing American 
exports to Russia was made during the 
London Economic Conference when 
Raymond Moley, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr. Litvinoff nego- 
tiated. a deal whereby Russia would buy 
from 60,000 to 80,000 bales of American 
cotton. Credit of $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 was extended to American export- 
ers by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. There have been further credit 
negotiations, with rumors of a $500,- 
000,000 R. F. C. loan, but nothing has 
yet been announced. 

On his record, the Bolshevik is a 
good credit risk. He has never de- 
faulted on a self-assumed debt, in spite 
of his reluctance to take up the obliga- 
tions left behind by the Russian Gov- 
ernments which preceded him. 


HISTORY: The struggling young 
American Republic waited 33 years be- 
fore it finally achieved recognition from 
the Russia of the Czars. It is nearly 
sixteen years since David R. Francis, 
poker-playing American Ambassador, 
finally departed from Petrograd with 
the statement that the Communist rev- 
olutionaries were “reckless adven- 
turers.” 

“We cannot recognize, hold official 
relations with, or give friendly recep- 
tion to the agents of a government 
which is determined and bound to con- 
spire against our institutions; whose 
diplomats will be the agitators of dan- 
gerous revolt; whose spokesmen say 
that they sign agreements with no in- 
tention of keeping them,” wrote Sec- 
retary of State Colby in 1920. 

Throughout the administrations of 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoo- 
ver, our Soviet policy remained unyield- 
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ing. Three successive Secretaries of 
State, Messrs. Hughes, Kellogg, ang 
Stimson, continued to ignore the nation 
which occupies one-sixth of the world’s 
land surface, but Mr. Stimson had his 
difficulties. 

The U.S. S.R., along with ourselves, 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. 
John Bassett Moore, a former justice 
of the World Court, held that by par. 
ticipating with her in the pact nego- 
tiations, we had “necessarily recognized 
the Soviet Government.” 

The State Department thought other. 
wise, yet when Russia and China quar- 
reled over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in 1929, Mr. Stimson, through the 
French Ambassador in Moscow, re- 
minded the U. S. S. R. of its obligations 
under the pact. The Bolsheviki replied 
by expressing amazement that the 
United States, which had not recognized 
the Soviet Union, deemed it “possible 
to apply to it with advice and counsel.” 

But while diplomats split hairs, busi- 
ness men made hay. Col. Hugh Coo- 
per, who built the enormous Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals, departed for Russia 
to erect a dam on the Dnieper River. 
A host of American engineers and 
technical experts followed him. The 
work of these men had much to do with 
the indefinite success of the Five Year 
Plan of Communist industrialization. 

It resulted in opening up the Soviet 
market for American exporters, In 
1930 we sold the U. S. S. R. $114,000,- 
000 worth of goods, which was five 
times as much as she sold to us. But 
after 1930, as the depression deepened, 
a wave of hatred against the Bolshevik 
spread throughout the world. 

He was charged with producing his 
exports by forced labor and with dump- 
ing them on world markets at less than 
production cost, in order to bring capi- 
talist countries down in ruins. Reli- 
gious bodies were likewise incensed at 
the aggressive atheism of the Com- 
munist State. 

The result was that tariff and other 
obstacles were put in the way of Rus- 
sian imports into America. Under these 
circumstances, the Soviets cut down on 
their purchases from us. Up to Aug. 
31 of this year Russia bought only 
$6,452,954 of American goods. 

The entrance of Franklin Roosevelt 
into the White House foreshadowed 4 
change in the “abnormal relations.” On 
May 16 Mr. Roosevelt included Presi- 
dent Kalinin in his world message on 


, disarmament and economic peace—the 
first time an American President had 


addressed Russia officially since 1918. 

Later, former United States Senator 
Brookhart was made special adviser 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration on Russian markets. And 
as further evidence of his intentions, 
Mr. Roosevelt dispatched to the coun- 
tries surrounding Russia a ring of 
American Ambassadors and Ministers 
who were students of Soviet relations. 

Five minutes after President Roose- 
velt talked to reporters in Washington 
the chauffeurs of two American corre- 


_.spondents in distant Moscow had 


decked their cars with the Stars and 
Stripes, which had not been seen in the 
Russian capital since the revolution. 
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SOYUZPHOTO SOYUZPHOTO 
Blast Furnace in the Ukraine: Russian Industries Adept in Camera Tipping, a Soviet Photographer 
Are Patterned After American Engineering Methods Looks Along the Moscow River Toward the Kremlin 


SOYUZPHOTO 


Within the Kremlin is the Seat of the Soviet Government. President Kalinin is Here Addressing 
The Central Executive Committee. Stalin Occupies an Inconspicuous Seat at the Extreme Right 
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THE DOLLAR: Roosevelt, Determined on 


Recovery, Establishes His «Commodity Currency” 


President Roosevelt has taken charge 
of the dollar. 

After nearly eight months of let- 
ting the dollar “seek its own level,” he 
found that this process threatened his 
program of raising domestic prices of 
basic commodities. So he decided to 
substitute government management for 
private manipulation of the dollar’s 
value in terms of gold and American 
prices. 

In doing so, he served notice that he 
is not through with raising prices. This 
immediately revivified speculators both 
at home and abroad. He also served 
notice that he will now focus on “‘man- 
aged currency.” This instantly pro- 
voked an international crossfire of de- 
bate on the effects of his new mone- 
tary policy. 

He outlined the policy to the nation 


he nor anyone else can fix at present. 
“When we have restored the price lev- 
el,” he continued, “we shall seek to 
establish and maintain a dollar which 
will not change its purchasing and 
debt-paying power during the suc- 
ceeding generation.” 

This is the so-called “commodity 
dollar,” or currency managed in terms 
of commodity prices, which the Pres- 
ident flung in the face of the London 
conference. At that time, he belittled 
the importance of the dollar’s price “in 
changing terms of currencies of other 
countries.” 

Sunday, however, he asserted that 
“our dollar is now altogether too greatly 
influenced by the accidents of interna- 
tional trade, by internal policies of 
other nations, and by political disturb- 
ances in other continents.” He wants, 


———== 


scares in France (see page 11) and war 
clouds over Europe, the demand for the 
dollar rose. So did the dollar’s golq 
price. 

But this very price had a depressing 
effect on many American commodity 
values, particularly of farm products, 
Farmers were growing openly restive 
(see page 8). So the President decideg 
upon a course which had long been ad- 
vocated by his left-wing monetary ad. 
visers, led by Professors George War- 
ren of Cornell and James H. Rogers of 
Yale, both of whom worked out a vari- 
ety of plans for a mechanism to man- 
age currency. 

The President took his opportunity 
Sunday night. His talk was designed 
primarily to reassure the farmers. In 
reiterating his promises to get higher 
farm prices, he showed that he meant 
business by his monetary plan. But he 
also showed conservatives that their 
elation was premature. 


THE EFFECTS: The immediate ef- 
fect of his pronouncement was a nose- 
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Mr. Roosevelt Receiving Honorary Degree at Washington College the Day Before His Radio Address to Nation 


Sunday night, in a radio broadcast, 
over what was described at the White 
House as the largest national hook-up 
ever attempted. He sat at his desk in 
the oval Diplomatic Reception Room 
in the White House basement, while 
Mrs. Roosevelt knitted quietly near by. 
The nation was told in heart-to-heart 
fashion just what the recovery drive 
had accomplished. Then suddenly, at 
the tail-end of his talk, the President 
electrified the world by announcing his 
plans for the dollar. 


THE PLAN: His announcement was 
as unexpected and dramatic as the 
blunt note, penned on the cruiser In- 
dianapolis, with which he had stunned 
the World Economic Conference last 
July. Few, if any, of his conservative 
advisers were forewarned. 

Although couched in language so 
general as to permit of wide interpre- 
tation, his speech left no doubt about 
his main objectives. The level of com- 
modity prices, he insisted, must be re- 
stored before there can be “permanent 
revaluation of the dollar,” which neither 


therefore, to take “control of the gold 
value of our dollar” into his own hands. 

“Under the clearly defined authority 
of existing law,” he said, “I am author- 
izing the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to buy gold newly mined in 
the United States at prices to be deter- 
mined from time to time after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the President. Whenever neces- 
sary to the end in view, we shall also 
buy or sell gold in the world market 

. . Thus we are continuing to move 
toward a managed currency.” 


THE CAUSES: Many observers saw 
in the President’s pronouncement a slap 
at the conservatives, who had recently 
preened themselves on what they con- 
sidered “orthodox” policies developed in 
the latest phase of the recovery drive. 

The “orthodox” interpretation of 
these events became so widespread that 
American’ and foreign capital, forever 
waoidering- about the world in search of 
a safe resting’ place, began to pour into 
this country. With “orthodoxy” in the 
saddle in America, but with inflation 





dive in the dollar on foreign markets 
and an uprush of stock and commodity 
prices at home.. In foreign capitals the 
cry of “rubber dollar!” was raised. 
American economists and monetary ex- 
perts were puzzled by what they con- 
sidered “ambiguities” and “vagueness” 
in the speech. 

Experts admitted that by operating 
in gold both here and abroad, the gov- 
ernment, if it wishéd, could stop the 
erratic daily fluctuations of the dollar 
in international exchange. And they 
felt that a move of this kind might lead 
to the reestablishment of definite rela- 
tions between the currencies of the 
United States, England, and France, 
and an eventual revaluation of the dol- 
lar and pound in a general return to 
gold. 

But they felt that many points re- 
mained indefinite. Was the President's 
plan designed to stabilize the dollar or 
to devalue it further to stimulate ris- 
ing prices at home? Did it presage 4 
currency-cutting war with other na- 
tions? How much money would be 
needed to finance gold purchases? 
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CRACKIN G DOWN « New Deal Moves Out 






Of Theory Phase as Blue Eagle’s Claws Threaten 


Washington has been rudely awak- 
ened to the fact that the New Deal is 
something more than conferences and 
printed codes—that it is something af- 
fecting individual lives. In sundry 
ways last week this harsh reality was 
prought closer to all Americans. A\l- 
though smiling as always, Mr. Roose- 
yelt undoubtedly shook his fist. The 
“cracking down” gathered momentum. 


THREATS: A bald, coldly phrased 
jail threat was flung at violators of the 
voluntary blanket code. The Presi- 
dent announced that “chiselers” of the 
NRA who continued to display the 
Eagle will be liable to six months im- 
prisonment or $500 fine or both. 

At the same time, if the precedent 
established at Knoxville, Tenn., is fol- 
lowed, employers cannot give up the 
Eagle voluntarily on account of ina- 
bility to comply with the higher-wages 
and shorter-hours provisions. The 
Tennessee man who said he couldn’t 
keep his pledges and returned the Eagle 
had it sent back to him. 

A threat of confiscation was directed 
at executives whose salaries seem to 
Mr. Roosevelt undeservedly high (see 
page 21). The White House was 
studying means to reduce those salaries 
or to obtain part of them for the gov- 
ernment by taxation. 


PRICE-FIXING: Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, “Czar” of the oil in- 
dustry, has been given the job of con- 
trolling production in that field in order 
to save waste. Last week he also 
showed that he was not joking. He 
ordered further production restrictions, 
and then announced that the price for 
mid-continent crude oil after Dec. 1 
will be $1.11 a barrel. This is about 
10% higher than the figure at which 
it is now being sold. The Secretary 
stated that price wars in the industry 
had made this step necessary. Any- 
one who sells below $1.11 in interstate 
commerce will be liable to the fine or 
imprisonment provided in the National 
Recovery Act. 

It was explained, however, that 
price-fixing in this instance had been 
due to the emergency and was not to 
be regarded as a precedent. The New 
York Times inquired editorially: “If 
the price of petroleum is pegged above 
the market, will not its consumption 
decline unless competing fuels are sub- 
ject to the same sort of regulation?” 

When the retail code was signed by 
the President last Monday, it provided 
for price “control” by forbidding sales 
of goods at less than cost. Storekeepers 
with no employes and those employing 
five persons or less are exempt from 
the code, as well as retailers in towns 
of 2,500 or less. 


PRODUCTION LIMIT: The cotton 
textile industry, whose code was the 


first approved by the President, made a 
voluntary obeisance to government con- 
trol. Under regulations presented by 
the industry’s cotton textile committee 
and approved by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator, a manufacturer 
who wants to install additional machin- 
ery in his factory must now ask Gen- 
eral Johnson if he can do so. The in- 
tent here is to prevent technological 
unemployment, under which men are 
thrown out of work by labor-saving 
machines. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS: The 
long arm of the government appeared 


. elsewhere. New York bankers who did 


not consider it sound finance to increase 
their capitalization by selling new is- 
sues of preferred stock to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., were per- 
suaded to do so (see page 21). 


®Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, chairman of the National Labor 
Board, served notice in a radio speech 
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that if the board’s decisions in labor 
disputes are not adhered to, they will 
be enforced by the penalties of the 
Recovery Act. 


® Gerard Swope, chairman of the busi- 
ness advisory and planning council for 
the Department of Commerce, appointed 
a committee of business men to inquire 
into unfair trade practices in produc- 
tion and distribution. 


® The trend indicated by these occur- 
rences aroused the ire of David Law- 
rence, editor of the United States News 
and veteran of the Washington press 
corps. 

“Just where the mandate has come 
from to rearrange the private affairs 
of American business men and tell them 
how to manage their corporations is 
not revealed,” he wrote, “‘but the ‘redis- 
tribution of wealth’ idea seems to have 
captivated those in authority to such 
an extent that when they talk about 
their plans, one would think they had 
swallowed the Huey Long philosophy 
of Americanism hook, line, and sinker.” 


® Meanwhile, though the Labor Board 
achieved a measure of success in set- 
tling strikes throughout the country, 
many still remained unsolved. In East 
Paterson, N. J., a mob of infuriated 
silk strikers tried to pitch a mill offi- 
cial under the wheels of an oncoming 
train. Sixty policemen came to his 
rescue, and in the fight that followed, 
two strikers were shot and gravely 
wounded, and eight others badly in- 
jured. 


® Mr. Roosevelt himself made an un- 
expected reference to his policies, in a 
speech at Washington College, in Ches- 
tertown, Md. He had gone there to re- 
ceive an honorary degree of LL.D. It 
was not expected that he would do 
more than utter a word of thanks. But 
on a hillock on which George Washing- 
ton once addressed the college gather- 
ing, the President discussed dictator- 
ships and his New Deal. 

“Some countries which have dicta- 
tors,” he said, “have laid down five- 
year plans and ten-year plans. How- 
ever, I believe that in this country, 
which has not got a dictator, we can 
move further in a shorter period with- 
out naming a definite length of time. 

“As I recall the words of a professor 
in my school, the wider a distribution 
of wealth there is in the proper sense 
of the term, the more we can make it 
possible for the men and women of the 
land to have the necessities of life in 
such shape that they will not have to 
lie awake at night worrying where the 
food for tomorrow will come from.” 


REPEAL: Fearing Liquor Flood, 
Foreign Imports Are Barred 


Since it became apparent that the 
Eighteenth Amendment would disap- 
pear by Dec. 5 or 6, Washington has 
been a battle ground for the representa- 
tives of domestic and foreign distil- 
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leries in search of business. 

Fearful that there would be a short- 
age of liquor after repeal, Dr. James M. 
Doran, commissioner of industrial alco- 
hol, had been permitting its import into 
this country for storage in bonded 
warehouses. But last week, after con- 
ferring with Secretary of State Hull 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
he announced that no more foreign 
liquor, except that already on the high 
seas, would be allowed into the United 
States until after repeal had become 
an actuality, and at the seme time 
explained the ruling. 

Domestic distillers, he said, “have 
embarked upon a vast blending cam- 
paign . .. There threatens to be too 
much whisky. The embargo will give 
American distilleries the first chance at 
the market.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Paregoric Can’t 
Quiet Carillon, Says President 


“Dear Julian: I am not the least per- 
turbed about the chime of bells, be- 
cause, strictly between ourselves, I 
should much prefer to have a puppy 
dog or a baby named after me than one 
of those carillon effects that is never 
quite in tune and which goes off at all 
hours of the day and night. At least 
one can give paregoric to a puppy or a 
baby.” 

This is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten to Dr. Julian L. Coolidge of Har- 
vard University by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Someone signing himself R. P. L., 
who said he belonged to the house com- 
rnittee of Harvard’s Lowell House, had 
asked the President to permit the nam- 
ing of the Lowell House bells in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s honor. 

Not knowing any R. P. L. the Presi- 
dent wrote to the Lowell House Master, 
Dr. Coolidge, who had been his teacher 
at Groton School. Dr. Coolidge told 
the President there was no R. P. L. 
there and that he had been the victim 
of a joke. The President told Dr. Coo- 
lidge he didn’t care. 


® James Roosevelt, the President’s old- 
est son, visited President Lebrun of 
France, Premier Mussolini of Italy, and 
Pope Pius last week. James and his 
wife, the former Betsy Cushing of Bos- 
ton, have been touring Europe for 
pleasure, as well as profit to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s insurance business, while Massa- 
chusetts politicians still wrangle over 
who shall distribute Federal patronage 
in the absence of the President’s son. 
The Pope said to him: “We have been 
following the work of your father with 
great interest, and are very happy at 
the many tokens of sympathy he has 
shown Catholics in the United States.” 


® Mrs. Roosevelt gave a demonstration 
of journalistic impartiality last week. 
She has for some time regularly con- 
ducted a page in The Woman’s Home 
Companion. Last week there appeared 
in Delineator, a rival publication, an 
interview with her. In it she told of 


the work done at her Val Kill Furni- 
ture Shop at Hyde Park, N. Y. 


LINDBERGH CASE: Hope For 
Solution Renewed by Shift 


Encouraged by its success in solving 
most of the recent kidnapings, the De- 
partment of Justice is going to take 
over further inquiries into the kidnap- 
ing and murder of the Lindbergh baby. 
Agents of the Bureau of Investigation, 
under the direction of J. Edgar Hoover 
will go over the mass of data accumu- 
lated since the baby disappeared from 
Hopewell, N. J., Mar. 1, 1932, and will 
question all persons connected with 
more recent kidnapings. 

This new procedure, announced last 
week by Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings, is understood to have Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s approval. Until last 
week Frank Wilson, agent of the 
Treasury’s Internal Revenue Bureau, 
was the only Federal operative on the 
case. Because of his successful record 
in tracking down Al Capone and other 
racketeers for income tax violation, he 
had been chosen for the Lindbergh case. 


® Two days before the shift, the Lind- 
bergh case again entered the news 
columns, when Irving Bitz, racketeer 
named by Colonel Lindbergh to act as 
intermediary, forfeited $25,000 bail. He 
failed to appear at General Sessions in 
New York to answer a nine-month-old 
charge of carrying a revolver. 


LYNCHING: Maryland Judge 
Is Censured for Tragedy 


As dusk fell Wednesday a week ago, 
a crowd of more than 2,500 gathered 
outside the two-story ancient brick 
prison in Princess Anne on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore. Inside, his head under 
a mattress, cowered George Armwood, 
28-year-old Negro accused of attack- 
ing a T7l-year-old woman that Mon- 
day. 

“Let us all go home quietly,” County 
Judge Robert F. Duer begged the crowd 
outside. “This man will have a speedy 
trial .. . I know nearly all of you and 
you know me. You can depend on 
what I say.” 

The crowd hooted. State policemen 
threw a tear-gas bomb. Someone 
hurled it back, and events moved quick- 
ly. After bricks and sticks had felled 
13 of the 21 State police guarding the 
jail, the uncontrolled mob, which in- 
cluded women and children, battered 
in the prison door. Inside Deputy 
Sheriff Norman Dryden gave them his 
keys, because he said, “I was just 
scared they were going to get the 
wrong man.” 

But no mistake was made. Half,con- 
scious, Armwood was hauled from jail 
with a rope about his neck, dragged at 
a run down Main Street by the yell- 
ing crowd, and summarily hanged on a 
tree, then taken to the center of town 
and burned. 

Hours later, State police removed 
the body. Next day, only the charred 
street indicated that Princess Anne 
was not just the quiet country town 
it appeared. 





But the rest of Maryland was excit- 
ed. Urged to take action, Gov. Albert 
T. Ritchie said there would be an jp. 
vestigation (fifteen Maryland lynchings 
since 1885 have been investigated with. 
out a single resulting prosecution). 
This, the Governor added, could legally 
be made only by Somerset County of- 
ficials. They are Judge Duer and John 
B. Robins, State’s Attorney, whom the 
Governor previously held responsible 
for the lynching, because they had as- 
sured him Armwood was safe in his 
cell. 

“I was badly mistaken in my judg- 
ment,” confessed Judge Duer, who, like 
other witnesses, had become unable to 
identify any of the lynchers, despite his 
earlier statement. 

The next day Governor Ritchie set 
Friday as the day for hanging Euel 
Lee, convicted Negro murderer, whose 
long-delayed execution was evidently 
one provocation of the Armwood lynch- 
ing. The same day Maryland Social- 
ists demanded that the Governor be 
impeached “for criminal neglect of 
duty,” and that Judge Duer and States 
Attorney Robins be prosecuted for 
manslaughter. 

Meanwhile, in New York, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People telegraphed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. There have been 21 
known lynchings since Jan. 1, they 
pointed out. They demanded a Federal 
investigation to stop lynching, and 
asked President Roosevelt to make a 
radio address against further mob mur- 
ders in the United States. 


FARMERS: New Taxes to Help 
Solve Difficulties Under NRA 


The farmer is still dissatisfied. He 
feels that the New Deal should enable 
him to sell high and buy low, and he 
complains that the NRA, by raising the 
prices of things he buys, is working at 
cross-purposes with AGAD, which 
raises the prices of things he sells. 

Last week Governor Langer of agri- 
cultural North Dakota forbade the 
shipping of Spring wheat outside the 
State until prices rose. In Nebraska, 
Keith Neville of the State Recovery 
Board resigned out of sympathy for 
the farmer. Gov. Charles W. Bryan 
(see page 16) of that State said the 
farmer’s throat was being “cut from 
ear to ear.” Senator George Norris 
(see cover) wanted to see a billion and 
a half greenbacks issued to raise prices. 

In Shenandoah, Ia., a thousand farm- 
ers hanged Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace in effigy. And in Des Moines 
the explosive president of the National 
Farmers Holiday Association, Milo 
Reno, called on the country’s 30,000,- 
000 farmers to strike. 

Other State Governors, however, re- 
fused to follow Governor Langer’s lead; 
and the railroads of North Dakota con- 
tinued to move wheat across the State 
line unmolested, while transportation 
men claimed the embargo was illegal. 
Governor Langer decided not to call 
out the militia. 

Mr. Neville’s resignation, which was 
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made public by General Hugh S. John- 
son, NRA Administrator, stated that 
“the farmer has virtually engaged in a 
buyers’ strike . .. As a result, thou- 
sands of small merchants in Nebraska 
face bankruptcy.” He also complained 
that NRA and the Public Works Ad- 
ministration were not coordinated. 

“TI know that it is not your contention 
and not the contention of agriculture,” 
replied General Johnson, “that nothing 
whatever shall be done to take hungry, 
hopeless men off city pavements until 
the agricultural and public works pro- 
grams reach the peak of their effects 
. . . I earnestly hope that you will re- 
consider your decision.” 

Mr. Neville said he would withdraw 
his resignation if employers of less than 
ten persons were exempt from the pro- 
visions of NRA. 

The administration continued its ef- 
forts on the farmer’s behalf. Harry L. 
Hopkins, director of FERA (Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration), an- 
nounced that beef and butter would be 
added to the list of foodstuffs bought 
from the farmer and distributed among 
the hungry. Relief funds and the pro- 
cessing tax which comes out of the 
consumer’s pocket will be used to pay 
for these commodities. 

Secretary Wallace studied plans for 
using the funds of the Commodity 
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Gov. William Langer, Who Declared 
Wheat Embargo in North Dakota 


Credit Corporation to add wheat and 
corn to the list of products on which it 
will lend money. The new-formed cor- 
poration’s rule had been to lena only 
on cotton, unless otherwise directed by 
the President. 

The Secretary announced a process- 
ing tax on hogs, effective Nov. 5, of 50 
cents a hundredweight, which will be 
gradually increased up to Feb. 1, 1934, 
when it will reach $2. This will raise 
the present price of hogs about 45%. 
Mr. Wallace also prepared to fix a tax 
on corn and corn products. 

The proceeds from these taxes, about 
$350,000,000, will be given to corn and 
hog raisers who agree to reduce pro- 
duction next year by from 20 to 25%. 
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The President made a radio address 
(see page 6) in which he declared that, 
although farm income would be in- 
creased 33% in 1933, “I am not satis- 
fied either with the amount or the ex- 
tent of the rise ... and... it is defi- 
nitely a part of our policy to increase 
the rise and to extend it to those prod- 
ucts which have as yet felt no benefit. 
If we cannot do this one way we will 
do it another. Do it we will.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Chicago Fair 
Plans “Personal Liberty Day”’ 


If repeal goes through as expected 
Nov. 7, Chicagoans will celebrate at the 
Century of Progress Exposition Nov. 
8. It was planned to call the day “Per- 
sonal Liberty Day.” Last week the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
protested that the name was an insult 
to drys. 

The compliant exposition promptly 
change the name to “Personal Respon- 
sibility Day.” 

Meanwhile, “Al Smith Day,” sched- 
uled for last Saturday, was postponed 
until the following Monday. The for- 
mer Governor of New York reached 
Chicago in good time for the exercises, 
but, to the intense disappointment of 
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Milo Reno, Who Called for a 
Strike of 30,000,000 Farmers 


55,000 persons, a drenching downpour 
made the ceremonies impossible. Men 
put away their brown derbies (which 
were to admit them free) and waited. 
Nevertheless, the Smiths spent Satur- 
day and Sunday inspecting the exhibits, 
and were followed by fair-sized crowds. 
“I’m thinking,” said Mr. Smith, “of 
hiring a pair of whiskers. I’ll get Mrs. 
Smith a heavy veil in the Egyptian vil- 
lage.” 
®On the postponed Al Smith Day he 
made a radio speech. “It is note- 
worthy,” he said, “that the government 
has clone very little to contribute to this 
Century of Progress, while ... much 
has been prevented, much has been 
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thwarted, much has been hindered, by 
the cold, clammy hand of bureaucracy 
. . . It may be that there are times 
when it (private industry) needs the 
curb of governmental regulation. But 
it is still vastly superior to government 
planning and government control.” 

Kisses: In Bronxville, N. Y., a suburb 
of New York City largely populated by 
young married couples, wives may no 
longer kiss their husbands goodbye at 
the station. Police Commissioner Philip 
W. Kniskern has decided that wives 
who drive their husbands to the sta- 
tion, then stop to kiss, tie up traffic and 
prevent other wives from getting their 
husbands to the trains on time. Kissers 
were warned on Monday. Tuesday, 
summonses were ready to be issued. 

Burglar: Sirens screamed in the 
Treasury Building in Washington early 
last week, and guards rushed about, 
bolted the doors, and looked for the 
burglar. Meanwhile, Lewis Douglas, 
Director of the Budget, stood outside 
waiting impatiently to get back to his 
desk. Inside, Assistant Secretary 
Stephen B. Gibbons became annoyed be- 
cause he couldn’t get out to catch an 
airplane leaving shortly for New York. 
Eight minutes later, when the “bur- 
glar” was discovered to be a short cir- 
cuit, the doors were opened. 

Chief Moran of the Secret Service 
promptly ruled that hereafter Mr. 
Douglas, the Secretary, the Undersec- 
retary, and Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury were to be admitted or let 
out of the building, even if a genuine 
burglar was present. 

Jail Notes: Dallas Egan, convicted of 
murder, went to the gallows in San 
Quentin Prison, Cal., last Friday, with 
most of the country interested in his 
fate. He refused to ask Gov. James 
(Sunny Jim) Rolph Jr. for executive 
clemency, but did ask for a drink of 
good whisky. 

“Give him all he can stand,” said the 
Governor, “and let him go happy.” 

“It’s good,” said Egan as he swal- 
lowed two drinks of straight Bourbon. 
“Thank the Governor for me.” 

Choruses of approval and disapproval 
were raised from coast to coast. 

“An excellent idea,’ commented 
George Jean Nathan, dramatic critic. 

“This action ... does not allow Egan 
to face the next world seriously,” said 
Dr. Christian Reisner of the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York. 


© Prison tastes in reading were re- 
vealed at the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference in Chicago. Pris- 
oners are most partial to Harry Hou- 
dini’s “Book of Escapes,” and are al- 
most as fond of a symposium entitled 
“Five Hundred Criminal Careers.” 


®Deputy Sheriff L. E. Kennedy of 
Reidsville, Ga., forgot to deliver a let- 
ter to a prisoner. He returned at 
night, asked a Negro to turn on the 
light, and discovered several prisoners 
had pried ope.: the door and were about 
to escape. Sheriff Kennedy foiled the 
jailbreak—but again forgot to deliver 
the letter. 
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FRANCE: pDaladier Cabinet Forced Out on a 


Budget Issue, the Ninetieth Government to Fall 


Thousands of foot and horse police 
massed around the Chamber of Depu- 
ties building in Paris Monday, barri- 
cading bridges and boulevards with 
cars and trucks. Huge crowds clamored 
outside the cordon. Groups-of demon- 
strators bucked the police lines and 
were promptly clapped into jail. 

Inside the building Premier Edouard 
Daladier, the stocky, stubborn baker’s 
son, faced a hostile Chamber of Depu- 
ties and vainly struggled to save his 
budget and his Cabinet’s political life. 
The session, which lasted past mid- 
night, ended with the Premier’s down- 
fall. 

Daladier is always outwardly cool. 
His most characteristic gesture is a 


to borrow money and inflation would 
inevitably follow. Last February, he 
said, the government feared that it 
would be unable to meet its bills. The 
same situation arose in April. It must 
not be allowed to arise again. 

When the Right denounced his taxes 
he threatened it with the specter of in- 
flation within six weeks. When the 
Left berated his salary reductions, he 
replied by predicting that, if his own 
moderate Cabinet fell, a Right Wing 
government would succeed it. 

The struggle in the Chamber was 
echoed all over the country. The Fed- 
eration of Civil Servants met and re- 
solved. to- accept no salary reduction. 
In full-page newspaper advertisements 
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toss of the head to dislodge a wisp of 
hair which falls into his right eye. Only 
the rapidity of his speech betrays inner 
agitation. A torrent of words pours off 
his tongue, contrasting dramatically 
with his untroubled mien, resolute chin, 
and tranquil blue eyes which make him 
a model of easy self-assurance. 

“The smiling Edouard,” they call 
him. But he did not smile last week 
when, striving to meet a $312,000,000 
deficit, he presented his budget to the 
Chamber and saw it unmercifully bom- 
barded from both Left and Right. 

The Left attacked it because it sought 
to save about $144,000,000 through gov- 
ernment economies, the Right because 
it sought to raise about $156,000,000 
through increased taxes. The principal 
economy measure was a 6% reduction 
in salaries of civil servants and pen- 
Sioners. The additional revenue would 
have come from a variety of sources, 
including the withdrawal of tax ex- 
emptions and an increased levy on 
gasoline, 

The fate of the franc hung on the 
budget, Premier Daladier warned the 
Deputies. If they failed to balance it, 
the government would soon be unable 





the automobile industry uttered its op- 
position to the gasoline tax. 

Monday evening Premier Daladier 
made a last effort to conciliate the Left 
by offering to cut the proposed salary 
reductions in half. The Socialists re- 
jected the compromise and from that 
moment on the outcome was assured. 
Early Tuesday morning the Premier 
asked the Chamber for a vote of confi- 
dence. It was refused by a vote of 329 
to 241 and Daladier immediately wrote 
his resignation. 

He had been in office since Jan. 31, 
rather longer than the average French 
Premier. The third republic has had 
more than 90 governments in its 62 
years of life. 


INNOCENCE ABROAD: Texan Makes 
Headlines as Senators Make Mistake 


Chesley W. Jurney, a genial Texan 
who serves as Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
United States Senate, dropped into the 
American Embassy in Paris last week. 
To Dan Reagan, Assistant Commercial 
Attache, he explained that he wanted 
to visit the French Senate and meet 
its Sergeant-at-Arms. 





Also, Mr. Jurney said, he would like 
to get some information about French 
wines. Friends back home were or- 
ganizing an agency to import some 
as soon as the law allowed. 

Mr. Reagan introduced him. to -M. 
Leon Douarche, of the government 
wine bureau. M. Douarche appeared 
greatly impressed. He took Mr. Jur- 
ney to the Senate and introduced him, 
not to the Sergeant-at-Arms, but to 
the Senators from the wine-growing 
districts. 

Then, to Mr. Jurney’s_ surprise, 
Champagne corks began to pop. The 
Senators toasted him expensively, of- 
fered to show him the town, pressed 
him to accept sample vintages. Mr. 
Jurney, ignorant of French, smiled and 
nodded. When he left, his pockets 
bulged with bottles. 

Next morning Paris newspapers pub- 
lished front-page stories about the 
“Secretary-General of the American 
Senate, who has been charged by his 
government to establish an agency for 
the importation of French wines.” Mr. 
Jurney, hastily disclaiming any inten- 
tion to buy wine for his government, 
wondered if he ought perhaps to return 
the sample bottles. 


GERMANY: Gives Formal Notice 
Of Withdrawal From League 


Dressed in black, the German Consul 
at Geneva visited Joseph A. M. C. 
Avenol, Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, last Saturday and 
handed him a 35-word note formally no- 
tifying him of Germany’s withdrawal 
from the League. Thus the last hopes 
that Germany might remain in the 
League and return to the Disarmament 
Conference flickered out. 

Uncertain of their next step now that 
Germany has renounced Geneva, Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian statesmen held 
a series of conferences last week but 
announced no agreement. Norman H. 
Davis, chief American arms delegate, 
remained in Geneva but did not partici- 
pate in the discussions, holding that 
they were purely political and hence 
did. not concern the United States. 

There was no indication that the 
other great powers would grant Ger- 
many’s demand for immediate equality 
in armaments. There were many signs 
that, unless they did, she would not re- 
turn to Geneva. 

In a speech at Berlin to Nazi district 
leaders Chancellor Adolf Hitler de- 
clared: “Germany is determined in the 
future to attend no conference, enter 
no league, agree to no convention, and 
sign nothing as long as she is not 
treated equally.” Other German gov- 
ernments, becoming infected with “Ge- 
neva sickness,” had been over-optimis- 
tic about the League, he said. He him- 
self was “extremely pessimistic.” 

The district leaders had been brought 
to Berlin to be primed for the cam- 
paign preceding the plebiscite and 
Reichstag election of Nov. 12. “Our 
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people will be filled with deep and 
holy earnestness during the coming 
weeks,” Chancellor Hitler said. It will 
be the duty of the district leaders to 
convey to them these sentiments. The 
rest of the world may dismiss the elec- 
tion and plebiscite as farcical, but the 
Nazis take both very seriously and 
their propaganda is whipping the elec- 
torate into a fervor. 

The choice before participants in the 
election will be to vote for Nazis or no 
one. No other party will be permitted 
to nominate candidates. The pro-Nazi 
voter will simply mark a cross in a 
circle. Others will leave their ballots 
unmarked—if they dare. 

The plebiscite, originally intended to 
test public sentiment on Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League and the 
Disarmament Conference, has _ been 
broadened to test it on Hitler’s entire 
record in office. The voter will be asked 
this question: “Dost thou, German.man 
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military weakness. Now that Germany 
has left the League, he declared, France 
“is resolved to give an example of calm 
and coolness which is all the more de- 
cisive because she knows she is in a 
position to defend her territory and her 
liberties.” 


ARSON TRIAL: Tunnel to Reichstag 
Testimony Seems to Be Dead End 


The Reichstag arson trial, which 
started as prosecution of five Commu- 
nists, seems in a fair way to becoming a 
defense of three Nazis. 

“The Brown Book of the Hitler Ter- 
ror,” recently issued by an interna- 
tional committee of anti-Fascists, 
charges these Nazis and not the Com- 
munists, with firing the Reichstag 
building in Berlin on the night of Feb. 
27. They are: Count Wolf Heinrich 
von. Heldorff, Police President of Pots- 
dam; Edmund Heines, Police President 





ACME 


The Reichstag Fire Trial in Session in the Reichstag Itself 


or German woman, approve of the pol- 
icy of the Reich government, and art 
thou ready to acknowledge this policy 
as the expression of thy own view- 
point and will and solemnly pledge thy- 
self thereto?” Few anti-Nazis will be 
bold enough to vote “No” on that ques- 
tion. 

“Germany wants nothing but peace,” 
Hitler declared last week, and later 
said: “The claim uttered abroad that 
the German people are preparing en- 
thusiastically for war is a misunder- 
standing ... of the meaning of the 
German revolution.” 

_Nevertheless, a government decree 
permitted firms and individuals making 
income-tax returns to deduct expendi- 
tures for bomb-proof cellars, alarm 
systems, and other safeguards against 
attacks from the air. It was explained 
that the Versailles Treaty forbids Ger- 
many to possess fighting planes and 
that therefore she intends to encourage 
other means of protection. 

Chancellor Hitler’s recent suggestion 
that Germany and France ban force 
from their common life received a cool 
reception from the French government. 

“If an entente is sincerely desired, 
why begin with a rupture?” Premier 
Edouard Daladier asked last week. 
Deftly he reminded Germany of her 





of Breslau, and ex-Lt. Paul Schulz. 

An underground passage, a part of 
the heating system, runs from the 
Reichstag to a nearby power house 
and to the official residence of Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, Hitler’s right- 
hand man. A few feet wide and about 
650 long, it is half-filled with heating 
pipes. Anti-Fascists charge that Nazis 
entered the Reichstag through this 
passage, set the fire, and departed as 
they had come, leaving Marinus van 
der Lubbe, an apparently half-witted 
Hollander, to implicate the Communist 
party, of which he was once a member. 

Last week the six red-robed judges 
of the German Supreme Court, meet- 
ing in the Reichstag, went into this 
passage both literally and figuratively. 
A. Reichstag employe testified that 
there were no safety locks on the doors 
of the passage. The night porter at 
Goering’s residence testified that men 
in their stocking feet could have used 
the passage without being overheard 
and that mysterious persons had been 
using it late at night in weeks preced- 
ing the fire. A Nazi Storm Troop 
leader admitted that he was the first 
to examine the passage after the fire 
had been discovered. 

At this point the judges rose, de- 
scended to the cellar, and filed through 
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the passage themselves to investigate, 

Testimony thus far seemed to show 
that the accused Nazis could have useq 
the passage, as charged. Subsequent 
testimony, however, seemed to show 
that they did not, for all three had con. 
vincing alibis. 

Heines, who is on a vacation in Italy, 
did not appear, but the two others took 
the stand and asserted their innocence, 

Throughout the trial van der Lubbe 
has sat with bowed head and vacant 
face, occasionally shaking with re. 
pressed laughter. He has admitted 
setting the fire and says he did it alone. 

Last week for ten minutes the pre- 
siding judge tried to make him look 
von Heldorff in the eye and say 
whether he had ever seen him before, 
Van der Lubbe stood up but kept his 
head bowed. “Are you afraid?” the 
court asked. ‘Come on.” 

His patience exhausted, the hard-bit- 
ten young Count strode up to the little 
Hollander and roared: “Donnerwetter, 
man, get your head up! Do you know 
me?” 

Van der Lubbe’s head jerked back. 
He snapped to attention. “No,” he 
said, loudly. 


ARGENTINA: Business Coup Won 
By British in Trade Treaty 


While other commercial creditors of 
Argentina waited and hoped, hard- 
headed British importers decided in 
May that to get their money out of the 
Republic they would have to lend it 
back to her for twenty years more. 
Under the Anglo-Argentine trade 
treaty which went into effect a few 
weeks ago, the British therefore agreed 
to lend Argentina £10,000,000 ($45,- 
510,000 currently) to liquidate British 
credits frozen since exchange restric- 
tions were clamped down nearly two 
years ago. 

In making this arrangement the Brit- 
ish were careful to specify that no cred- 
itors should receive more favorable 


‘treatment. Last week American, Span- 


ish, French, and German creditors 
grudgingly took off their hats to Brit- 
ish astuteness. An announcement by 
Frederico Pin do, Argentine Finance 
Minister, made it plain that all credi- 
tors were in the same boat but that the 
British held the tiller. 

Senor Pinedo prohibited the trans- 
fer to any country of pesos impounded 
before May 1 and held intact to sat- 
isfy foreign creditors. His action 
showed that no creditor could expect 
better terms than those offered by the 
British plan of accepting Argentine 
Government 4% twenty-year bonds in- 
stead of cash. 

It was estimated that approximately 
300,000,000 pesos ($110,610,000 current- 
ly), owned principally by American 
firms, were held last week in Buenos 
Aires. For these the Americans had 
exchanged oil, agricultural machinery, 
automobiles, tires, toilet articles, and 
other products. 

Another $35,000,000 worth of pesos 
was due American manufacturers for 
products sold since May 1. This money 
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was not affected by Pinedo’s order, but 
its collection seemed less certain than 
money owed to British importers be- 
cause Of preferences in exchange trans- 
actions given the latter by the British 
treaty. 

Though subscriptions to the British 
loan topped the treaty figure with a to- 
tal of £13,526,335 ($61,071,402 current- 
ly), American firms remained cool to 
suggestions that they also loan their 
palances to the government. As alter- 
natives they could leave them tied up 
indefinitely or try to get them out of 
the country at exorbitant exchange 
rates. 

Harassed American importers, recall- 
ing President Roosevelt’s plans for an 
Argentine trade accord, wondered if 
help could be expected from that quar- 
ter. But in Washington, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull announced that the 
matter was one to be arranged between 
the Argentine Government and indi- 
vidual Americans affected. 


Patch 
in Border Fracas 


RAID: 
Up Differences 


Argentina and Brasil 


One evening last week a detachment 
of Argentine sailors, lounging on the 
landing stage of Santo Tome, a little 
border town on the Uruguay River, 
discussed, while they gazed across the 
dark water toward the Brazilian shore, 
the recent kidnaping of a Brazilian 
Colonel. 

A Colonel, who had crossed the bor- 
der into Argentina after an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection in Brazil, had been 
seized by raiding Brazilians after Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas of Brazil had or- 
dered his arrest. Incensed at this in- 
vasion of territory, the Argentineans 
had seized several Brazilians and 
lodged them in the Santo Tome jail. 
A rumor was current that the Bra- 
zilians might attempt to free the pris- 
oners, and the Argentineans were de- 
termined to prevent it. 

Presently they heard the chugging 
motor of a launch. Turning a spot- 
light on the boat, they saw it was 
crowded with armed men. Curtly they 
challenged the helmsman. A volley of 
shot came in answer. 

At least, that is what Argentineans 
claimed later. Whether or not the 
first volley came from the launch, they 
opened a fusillade of machine-gun and 
rifle fire. One of the men in the 
launch toppled into the river, and the 
boat's gasoline tank blew up in a 
burst of flame. 

Hurrying along the shore, the Ar- 
gentineans found five bodies. Several 
of the dead, they said, were armed. 
Two were identified as Ari Vargas and 
Odon Sarmanho, nephews of the Bra- 
zilian President. 

Foreseeing serious consequences, the 
Argentine Government ordered an in- 
vestigation. The incident, Argentina 
felt, might nullify President Augustin 
P. Justo’s recent trip to Rio de Janeiro 
(see cover), where he signed an anti- 
war pact with President Vargas. 
Apologies were hastily forwarded by 
the Argentine Government. Accept- 
ing them, the Brazilian Government 
explained that the Brazilians had 


crossed the river not to free prisoners 
but only to attend the opening of a 
new movie theater in Santo Tome. 


MANCHUKUO: Japanese Puppet 
State Is Aided By French 


Japan created Manchukuo in Febru- 
ary, 1932, and has considered it her 
child ever since. Other nations have 
accounted it illegitimate on the ground 
that it was conceived in violation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and have refused 
to recognize it. But last week France 
proved that, unofficially at least, she is 
broadminded about such things. 

Although she made no move toward 
official recognition, French financiers 
seemed ready to grant a substantial 
loan for the development of Manchukuo. 
Their representative, Andre d’Olivier, 
announced in MHsinching (formerly 
Changchun), the capital of Manchukuo 
that the loan would total 1,000,000,000 
francs ($53,250,000 currently). 

It was to be made, M. d’Olivier ex- 
plained, to the Japanese-owned South 
Manchuria Railway and would be used 
to build railway lines and power plants 
in Manchukuo and to develop Rashin 
Harbor, a new Korean outlet for Man- 
chukuoan products. 

His announcement confirmed reports 
eurrent since last July that French 
capitalists planned to pour money into 
the new State. It seemed to indicate 


that the financiers had decided to ig- 
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had not such approval been assured. 

In Tokyo, where negotiations have 
been proceeding between Soviets and 
Manchukuoans for the sale of the 
Soviet-owned Chinese Eastern Railway, 
news of the proposed French loan oc- 
casioned great enthusiasm. The day 
after the announcement that an agree- 
ment had been reached, Emperor Hiro- 
hito conferred on Senator Andre Hon- 
norat, president of the Franco-Japanese 
Society of Paris, the Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. 

Treasure, sacred or profane, is des- 
perately needed to develop Manchukuo. 
Japan, faced with a large budgetary 
deficit, is in no position to advance it. 
At present she is planning to spend 
every yen she can spare from govern- 
mental expenses on increased arma- 
ments. 


BRITAIN: Legal Liquor in 
United States Cheers Scots 


Gloom spread over the Scottish High- 
lands last week when President Roose- 
velt temporarily suspended the impor- 
tation of liquor (see page 7). One 
cheerful thought remained, however: 
The Eighteenth Amendment will be re- 
pealed by mid-December, at latest, and 
thereafter the Scots can sell the United 
States as much Scotch whisky as its 
thirst and pocketbook permit. 

Not even the Americans are more in- 
terested in repeal than the Scots, who 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Manchukuo and Soviet Officials at Tokyo for Railroad Negotiations 


nore the recommendations of the 
League of Nations that all loans to 
Manchukuo be refused. 

Japan quit the League because it 
criticized her actions in Manchukuo. 
Since then the League has exerted a 
steady influence to hinder recognition 
and development of the puppet State. 

Japan felt last week, however, that 
recognition could wait on development. 
The only uncertain quality in the loan 
negotiations seemed to be the amount. 
Some French financiers thought the 
reported figure was “absurdly high,” 
and that nothing would be done with- 
out the approval of the French Foreign 
Ministry. Others believed M. d’Olivier 
would not have made his announcement 


expect it to revive their most famous 
and, normally, greatest industry—dis- 
tilling. 

For the past few years that industry 
has been in desperate straits. Whereas 
152 Scottish distilleries were going full 
blast in 1914, now there are 94—only 
four of which have recently been in 
operation. A decade ago, Scotland pro- 
duced about 35,000,000 gallons of whis- 
ky a year. In 1931, it produced less 
than 9,000,000. Last year, for the first 
time in four centuries, it produced none 
at all. 

Though there are 32 in one Highland 
town, Campbeltown on the Mull of 
Clyde, Scottish distilleries are scattered 
for the most part through small vil- 
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lages, where they constitute the sole 
industry. When they close down,’ the 
village man power goes on the dole 
and destitution follows. Rothes is. said 
to be both the wealthiest and the 
poorest town of its size in the British 
Isles. While it has about $6,000,000 
worth of whisky in its bonded stores, 
three of its four distilleries have been 
closed and its inhabitants are in griev- 
ous want. 

Contrary to general opinion, it was 
not American prohibition but the Brit- 
ish whisky tax that ruined Scotland’s 
distilling industry. Although Americans 
drank about 90,000,000 gallons of whis- 
ky a year before prohibition, less than 
2% of that was Scotch. Rye and Bour- 
bon were the favorites in the United 
States. 

Britons prefer Scotch but can no 
longer afford much of it. Before the 
war they bought it for three and a half 
shillings a bottle (the shilling is worth 
24 1-3 cents at par). Now it costs them 
twelve and a half shillings, of which 
about eight and a half represents tax. 
Distillers declare that if they sell their 
product for six or seven shillings they 
could give employment to 155,000 men. 
The British Government, however, is 
not likely to reduce the impost. 

Thus the Scots think of the United 
States as their last hope. Expecting a 
heavy American demand, the Scottish 
Pot Malt Distillers Association, control- 
ling 78 distilleries, recently decided to 
reopen 37. 

The more optimistic distillers, point- 
ing out that the United States culti- 
vated a taste for Scotch during prohi- 
bition, believe it may buy as much as 
30,000,000 gallons next year (while re- 
tailers are stocking their shelves), and 
perhaps 5,000,000 gallons a year there- 
after. However great the demand, 
Scotland will be able to supply it. She 
has more than 130,000,000 gallons of 
whisky in bond. 

Recently published American price 
lists indicate that Scotch, sold for ex- 
port in Scotland at about $9 a case, will 
retail in the United States for $35 or 
$40, of which import duties and Federal 
taxes will take $14.77. In pre-Volstead 
days Scotch sold on the Eastern Sea- 
board for as little as $13 a case. 

Pure Scotch is made from malted 
barley, that is, barley soaked in water 
and permitted to sprout. Most fine 
Scotch is blended and is not, as some 
suppose, the product of a single distill- 
ery. Generally speaking, distilling and 
blending are separate industries. 

The bulk of the blending is done un- 
der government supervision in ware- 
houses at Glasgow, chosen because of 
the quality of its water, a highly im- 
portant item. London water is consid- 
ered unsuitable. When Scotch is blended 
in London, water is sent from Glasgow. 

Blenders regard themselves as art- 
ists. They are proud of their sensitive 
palates, intimate that they could detect 
bootleg Scotch at a thousand paces, and 
stress the fact that blending cannot be 
learned from books but only from ex- 
perience. 

Good Scotch is not artificially colored. 
The color comes from the wood in which 
it is aged. 
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CHINA SHOP BULL: Queen Watches 
Bovine Dash In and Shatter Tradition 


A bull in a china shop, a mere phrase 
to the rest of us, became a stern reality 
to Queen Mary last week. The incident 
may make her a royal skeptic, for the 
only thing the bull broke was tradition. 

Accompanied by the Princess Royal, 
(Princess Mary, Countess of Hare- 
wood), and the ladies-in-waiting, the 
Queen was in a store at Fakenham, 
pursuing her hobby of shopping for old 
china. Startled by the clatter of hoofs, 
she glanced up and saw a young bull, 
chased by a drover, pound through the 
open door from the street. Though the 
animal approached within a few feet of 
her before it was driven out, it failed 
to shake the royal aplomb. Not even 
King George or the Prince of Wales, 
both expert cattle breeders, could have 
met the situation more coolly. 

The Queen smiled. “Ah,” she said. “T 
have often heard of a bull in a china 
shop, but I have never seen one before.” 


BRITISH NAVY: Anxiety Spreads Over 
“Inadequacy of Imperial Defenses’’ 


The mistress of the seas is worried 
about her navy. Even before Germany 
withdrew from the Disarmament Con- 
ference, British Conservatives, at their 
annual convention, had expressed 
“grave anxiety over the inadequacy of 
imperial defenses.”” Now they are more 
anxious than ever. 

Last week, therefore, Britain listened 
sympathetically when two of her “sea- 
dogs” urged that the navy be strength- 
ened. In a speech at Sheffield, Admiral 
Sir Ernle Chatfield, First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff, called the 
battle fleet “the fullback of the fleet” 
and added: “The fullback is now getting 
past his prime.” Next day, at a Navy 
League dinner in London, Earl Beatty, 
Admiral of the Fleet, declared that, 
with her weakened navy, Britain is “in- 
capable of playing the part of a great 
power.” 

Meanwhile, without fanfare, recruit- 
ing at the naval base at Portsmouth has 
been radically increased. 

Britain’s “big-navy” men deny that 
they are troubled by the American 
naval building program. But last week 
they fumed over a letter from the Navy 
League of the United States, a highly 
nationalistic private organization, to 
the Navy League of Great Britain. It 
said, in part: “Our people are being 
forced reluctantly to a conclusion that, 
while your statesmen continue to say 
that war between us is unthinkable, 
they apparently keep in mind always 
such a contingency.” 


OTHER NATIONS: Turks Must 
Learn Republican Anthem 


“IT have read in Montesquieu,” the 
Ghazi, Mustapha Kemal, once said, 
“that no revolution can be made without 
paying attention to the musical dispo- 
sition of a people. That is very true, 
and therefore I give thought to music.” 
Carrying out the Ghazi’s thought, 
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the entire Turkish people this week 
studied a new national hymn, “March 
of the Republic,’”’ which all must know 
on the tenth anniversary of the repub- 
lic next-Sunday. The words follow: 


“Oh, what happiness were these ten 
years for us: 
We have created a new hearth. 
Tomorrow is full of a mighty hope, 
We have torn up the wild weeds; 
We have put down shining rails. 
In every struggle 
The Ghazi is before us. 
The place of this nation is at the head 
of all.” 

Hungary: The bridge battle of the 
century was narrowly averted in 
Budapest last week. In a fashionable 
card club, Mile. Magda Fulop ex- 
changed angry words with Mme. Anna 
Zsarnoczay, left the room, and later 
sent in two seconds, who challenged the 
matron to a duel. 

Mme. Zsarnoczay agreed to fight. 
Fearing her opponent, who is skillful 
with the foils, she took lessons in fenc- 
ing. Budapest society gathered in a 
fencing salon to watch the duel. But 
the ladies, facing each other for action, 
burst into tears and kissed. 

Brazil: A tremendous international 
barter has been undertaken by the Min- 
istry of Marine, which is seeking the 
construction of 28 naval vessels in ex- 
change for nuts, cocoa, cotton, rubber, 
oil, and manganese. Bids were opened 
last week at the Brazilian Embassies 
in Washington, Paris, London, Rome, 
Tokyo, Stockholm, and Oslo. 

The government plans to rent its 
navy yard to the successful bidder, who 
will build two docks, as well as two 
8,000-ton cruisers, submarines, de- 
stroyers, mine-sweepers, and tankers. 

In 1931 Brazil successfully exchanged 
its surplus coffee for American wheat. 

U. S. S. R.: The fifth grade pupils in 
School No. 25, Moscow, are working 
busily on a scrapbook depicting life un- 
der the Soviets for the eighth grade 
pupils in a New Haven, Conn., school. 
They plan to draw a map of the Soviet 
Union—an accurate map, including the 
Ukraine and the exact boundary of 
Russia south of the Caucasus moun- 
tains. 

Last year the New Haven youngsters 
prepared a similar book, describing life 
in America and the work done in an 
American public school. Among the 
maps was one that indicated to the 
outraged Russian children that the 
Ukraine is in Rumania. At New 
Haven, a young spokesman said that 
they had not made that error—the 
Ukraine was colored green, like the 
rest of Russia. 

The little Communists criticized as 
“bourgeois” a picture of Pilgrims and 
Indians on the first Thanksgiving Day. 
“Here the White colonists are frater- 
nizing with the natives,” they said. 
“But it was not long afterward that 
they began to liquidate those same na- 
tives.” 

Among the students preparing the 
book is Vasya Stalin, 12-year-old son 
of the Dictator. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Ambassador Dodd at the American Chamber of Commerce Luncheon in Berlin, Delivering His Famous 


Speech on the Failure of Dictatorships. At the Table are Dr. Schacht and Other Hitler Advisers 
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WIDE WORLD 
Austria Redoubles Her Guards at the German Border to Suppress Nazi Propaganda, 
Following the Attempted Assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss by an Austrian Nazi 
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GOVERNOR BRYAN: Like His 
Famous Brother, He Foments 


The celebrated black skull-cap of Ne- 
braska’s Governor, Charles Wayland 
Bryan, rose again last week behind the 
agrarian barricades. 

The drums of revolt were sounding. 
The Democratic Governor faintly 
damned the national administration and 
loudly damned its relief measures. He 
said: “The people are now being plun- 
dered.” The desperate farmer’s throat 
was being “cut from both ears.” He 
spoke of “profiteering at the expense of 
the masses by organized business.” He 
said he now favored the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus in new currency—infla- 
tion. All the revered Bryanisms were 
sounded, and the midlanders were once 
more offered salvation through new 


money. 
The Governor is a brother of the un- 
quenchable fundamentalist, William 


Jennings Bryan. He has done many fine 
things. He has been Governor three 
times. He has been Mayor of Lincoln 
and was candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1924, collaborating in the strik- 
ingly inconspicuous Davis campaign. 
That year he told a popular story. 
His daughter, he said, was telling him 
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Gov. Charles W. Bryan, Who Raises 
The Old Cry for New Money 


one day that she had run a block after a 
street car in Lincoln. 

“Did you catch the car?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Good. I’m glad there’s one Bryan 
who can run for something and catch 
Sg 

When the elder brother, William, was 
so young that he hadn’t even been de- 
feated once for the Presidency, he 
called Charles from Salem, IIl., to the 
wider prospects of Nebraska. That was 
in 1891. Charles was then twenty-four. 

He arrived with a silk hat, a Prince 
Albert, and a gold headed cane. William 











pointed out that these would cause talk 
on the prairie. So he traded a couple 
of plain suits to Charles and took over 
the regalia to wear in Washington when 
he went there as a Congressman. 

The simple fact that they could wear 
each other’s clothes gives one a fair 
idea of the younger Bryan’s bulk. His 
skull-cap is a memorial to the sun and 
heat of one of his brother’s vain tries 
for the White House, when Charles, as 
usual, helped manage the campaign. 

He is cheerful about his injured scalp 
nerves. “I’m like a race horse without 
his pads and blinds if I haven’t my hat 
and glasses on,” he once explained. 

The horse allusion is significant. He 
once owned and raced his own horses, 
and for years he preferred a saddle to 
acar. He was a boxer, too; good enough 
to stand up for Southern Illinois oncé, 
and whale the championship out of a 
young gentleman from the northern 
part of that commonwealth. 

The Odd Fellows, the Woodmen, the 
Kiwanians, and the Elks recognize him 
as a member, and, if they happen to be 
in the coal or oil business, also, some- 
times, as a foe. He has led incessant 
and pugnacious campaigns against 
these industries as advocate for right- 
eousness in services and prices. 

In Lincoln he has established a mu- 
nicipal coal yard, a municipal employ- 
ment bureau, and a legal aid depart- 
ment. He has seen that Nebraska got 
State gas stations, and a coal company 
that operates without profit to regulate 
prices. Fuel for his political fires; 
cheaper fuel for his constituents. 

He knows these fuels. He will always 
be able to open the negotiations with: 
“Why, I used to be in the coal business 
myself.” 

He has sold other commodities. The 
two suits his brother traded him for the 
resplendent Prince Albert of his youth 
were worn on the road as a salesman 
of tobacco (he doesn’t smoke), flavor- 
ing extracts (he doesn’t drink), and 
baking powder and soap (against 
neither of which has he expressed tee- 
totalitarian principles.) 

He is a good rifle shot. In recognition, 
he was once presented with a marks- 
man’s squirrel cap. He didn’t wear it 
long. This is no time to revive it. There 
is enough talk about rifles in the farm- 
er’s country now. 


DR. FINLEY: Ambulent Educator 
Walks 32 Miles on Birthday 


A man who says he always wanted 
to be a newspaper reporter was hon- 
ored this Thursday for his achieve- 
ments as an educator. Dr. John H. 
Finley was 70 on Oct. 19. 

This celebration at the College of 
the City of New York, in honor of its 
third president, now associate editor 
of The New York Times, was postponed 
a week because Dr. Finley had a cer- 
tain ritual to perform on his birthday. 
After a strenuous day, he made his an- 
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Dr. John H. Finley on His Very 
Strenuous 70th Birthday 


nual trek around Manhattan Island, a 
distance of 32 miles, in less than eight 
hours, returning to his Gramercy Park 
home at 4 o’clock in the morning. Two 
years ago he celebrated his birthday 
by walking 70 miles to Princeton, N. J. 

Such jaunts would be difficult for 
other men of his age. Dr. Finley is a 
young man of 70. His hair, still thick 
and brown, has grayed only at the tem- 
ples. His face is barely lined. His 
blue eyes are bright. Of slightly more 
than average height, he stoops but lit- 
tle. 

New Yorkers are accustomed to see- 
ing him stride along the streets, in mid- 
Winter, wearing no overcoat and with 
only a green plaid scarf twisted about 
his throat for warmth. He is also a 
familiar sight in evening dress at the 
speaker’s table at important public 
dinners. A popular after-dinner speak- 
er, he rarely omits a classical allusion 
in his talks. He is a great diner-out 
and lover of most things Scottish. He 
has appeared at Caledonian Club din- 
ners in a stiff shirt and kilts. 

The green plaid scarf, he says, he likes 
to think of as the Finley tartan. It 
was the clan tartan of the Finley who 
left Scotland for America some 200 
years ago. A descendant of that pio- 
neer, John Finley was born in a pioneer 
settlement on the [Illinois plains. 

In the household where Dr. Finley 
was born, as in that of Lincoln, another 
Illinois farm boy, there was little money 
for books. The family had a Bible, 4 
copy of “Paradise Lost,” and a Latin 
grammar. With his first earnings, John 
Finley added to the library a United 
States history and a dollar edition of 
Shakespeare. Next to walking, books 
are his great joy. 

One volume changed the course of 
his life. When a freshman at Knox 
College in Galesburg, Ill, he was a 
signed Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” for 
critical reading. He became a Park- 
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man enthusiast and developed a keen 
interest in the “Pioneers of France in 
the New World.” As a result he wrote 
a book on the subject, which was 
crowned by the French Academy, and 
which brought him an invitation to lec- 
ture on the topic in French “iniversities. 

In his undergraduate days he was al- 
so interested in oratory, and entered 
Intercollegiate, State, and inter-State 
contests, emerging as champion of nine 
States. It gave him something of a 
local reputation, and explains, in part, 
why in 1892, five years after he grad- 
uated, he was asked to become presi- 
dent of Knox College. 

Yet all the time he really wanted to 
write. He had taken post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins to that end. So 
in 1899 he left Knox to become editor 
of Harper’s Weekly. Destiny was still 
against him. A year later he was back 
in the educational field—a Professor of 
Politics at Princeton where he became 
a friend and ardent admirer of Grover 
Cleveland. The ex-President’s fishing 
rods are among his chief treasures. 

Then he was president of City Col- 
lege for ten years, putting it on the 
map aS a@ modern educational institu- 
tion. Later he served as New York 
State Commissioner of Education for 
eight years. In 1921 he finally realized 
his boyhood desire to be a newspaper 
man and went to The New York Times. 

While Commissioner of Education, he 
also lectured abroad, led a special edu- 
cational mission to France early in the 
war, took charge of the American Army 
education committee, and later headed 
the American Red Cross in Palestine 
and the Near East. Dr. Finley saw 
T. E. Lawrence and his Arabs enter 
Damascus and Allenby’s men file 
through the gates of Jerusalem. The 
Near East cast a spell over him and he 
is still keenly interested in it. 

Holder of nineteen honorary degrees, 
awarded at least eleven foreign decora- 
tions, officer of a score of organiza- 
tions, he is proudest of being president 
of the League of Walkers. 

Dr. Finley has experimented with 
other forms of exercise without too 
much success. At football he broke a 
collar bone. He once tried golf, with 
a stocky white-bearded philanthropist. 
“That’s not golf you’re playing,” said 
Andrew Carnegie. He played handball 
and got a black eye. So he decided to 
confine his athletic ventures to walking. 
To encourage others, he gives out 
medals to persons who walk over 2,000 
miles a year. That would be at the rate 
of a little more than six miles a day, 
but not all walkers qualify. One of 
their walks must be at least 20 miles. 

His office in the Times Annex bears 
Witness to his interests. Beneath the 
glass on his huge flat-topped oak desk 
are photographs of his teachers, his 
Wife, two sons, and his daughter. 
Propped against a pile of manuscripts 
‘8 a picture of Knox College. Behind 
him hangs a map of the world. There 
used also to be a globe on which fa- 
mous aviators traced and autographed 
routes of their flights. Around him on 
all four walls are crowded bookshelves. 
Above them are pictures of famous edu- 
cators—and a drawing of a walker. 
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YACHTING: Sopwith is Potent 
Challenger of America’s Cup 


Thomas Octave Murdoch Sopwith, a 
45-year-old Britisher, called Tom, not 
only because of his first name but also 
because it is a contraction of his ini- 
tials, last week issued to Yankee 
yachtsmen a challenge for an Amer- 
ica’s Cup Race in 1934. Sopwith plans 
to sail Endeavor, an all-steel craft, now 
under construction. 

The Cup Race, begun in 1851, has 
always been won by the United States. 
In 1930 after the late Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton made his final unsuccessful try for 
victory, yachtsmen on this side of the 
water agreed to a new class-restriction 
rule favoring the challenger. It will 
probably mean the spending of many 
American dollars on a new boat if a 
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Thomas Sopwith, British Challenger for 
America’s Cup, and His Wife 


successful defense of the cup is to be 
made. 

The new rule says that only Class J 
sloops are eligible for the race. Al- 
though Weetamoe could meet the re- 
quirements, it is unlikely that Ameri- 
cans would care to pin hopes of win- 
ning on such an old boat. 

In the past, without a class restric- 
tion, American craft had an advantage. 
According to a historic agreement, the 
challenger must sail to the defender’s 
waters and consequently must be fitted 
out heavily to withstand a rigorous 
transatlantic crossing. The defender, 
preparing only for a race in quiet wa- 
ters, could be lightened up for speed. 
The new rule calls for the addition of 
nearly five tons in the cabin and galley. 

If a new American boat is to be 
built, who will pay for it? Who will 
design it? Under present economic 
conditions, it is believed that several 
wealthy yachtsmen would have pre- 
ferred the challenge coming a year 
later. Perhaps.a combine of Harold S. 


Vanderbilt, now honeymooning on the 
Mediterranean, Gerard B. Lambert, and 
Frederick H. Prince will share expenses. 
W. Starling Burgess is Vanderbilt’s de- 
signer. But Clinton Crane, creator of 
Weetamoe, and Olin Stephens, of Do- 
rade fame, may also be asked to make 
plans. : 

Sopwith’s challenge is a_ serious 
threat to American yachting suprem- 
acy. He gained most of his experience 
sailing the 12-meter Mouette and, more 
recently, racing Shamrock V, Lipton’s 
last boat, against Velsheda in British 
waters. Unlike Lipton, Sopwith does 
not hire a professional skipper but sails 
his boats himself. He is also a famous 
aviator. In 1910, he made the longest 
British flight of the year, acrdss the 
channel and about 150 miles into 
France. 

At present his business interest is 
the H. G. Hawker Engineering Co. Ltd., 
which builds about half of all the planes 
bought by the Royal Air Force. 


NAMES: Shakespeare Heads List 
Of Literary Football Line-Up 


There is something about Notre 
Dame teams which tempts prosaic sport 
writers to sing in poetry. A decade ago, 
many verses heralded the mighty Four 
Horsemen, Notre Dame’s most famous 
backfield combination. 

This year, the presence of Will Shake- 
speare in the Irish backfield has in- 
spired almost all the columnists to dig 
into “Hamlet,” “Caesar,” etc., in search 
of apt lines to fit the deeds of a gridder 
who bears the same name as the an- 
cient bard of Avon. And should the 
modern Shakespeare fumble or be 
tackled behind the line, as he was by 
Indiana a week ago last Saturday, hu- 
morists quote from “The Comedy of 
Errors.” 

But there is no reason why Shake- 
speare should get all the publicity. He 
is only one of many 1933 football play- 
ers with literary names. An All-Amer- 
ican literary team is: Guards—Dumas 
of St. Anselm’s, James of Bucknell; 
Tackles—Hardy of Tulane, Meredith of 
Pittsburgh; Ends—Shaw of Georgia 
Tech, Holmes of Auburn; Quarterback 
—Wells of Harvard; Left halfback— 
Shakespeare of Notre Dame; Right 
halfback—Irving of Cornell; Fullback 
—Cooper of Springfield; Coach—Er- 
skine of Loyola (New Orleans). 


SPORT SHORTS: Mrs. Moody 
Will Not Turn Professional 


Six blocks was as far as America’s 
dethroned net queen could walk last 
week. Although just out of the San 
Francisco hospital in which she was 
treated for her back injury, Helen 
Wills Moody is already talking of play- 
ing tournament tennis next year. But 
she won’t turn professional or accept 
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an offer to go in the movies, because, 
she says: “I am content to live as I 
do now.” 

Those who approve Mrs. Moody’s 
conduct in defaulting to Helen Jacobs 
at Forest Hills, N. Y., last Summer 
will enjoy a recently published story 
by William Lyon Phelps, who turned 
sport writer for the current issue of 
Delineator. He writes: “She is an ex- 
ample to all of us ... a remarkable 
personality; and I am proud to have 
her represent America.” 

Artists-W riters Golf: Every Fall, men 
of the arts go South for a tournament, 
featured by a pleasant arrangement 
that awards a prize to almost every- 
one. Conde Nast gets one for being 
the best dressed publisher. Rube Gold- 
berg, cartoonist, gets one because he 
insists upon it. Most often Grantland 
Rice éarns a prize by winning the 
tournament. If Rice, a high 70 shooter, 
loses his putting touch, Rex Beach, 
novelist, usually finishes in front. 

This year neither Rice, Beach, nor 
Arthur Somers’ Roche,’ defending 
champion, went down to White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., for the outing, 
and the result was a blow to the 
arts. The winner was Dr. Leander 
Newman, whose literary bent is writ- 
ing prescriptions. 


Paavo Nurmi: A year ago last May, 
Nurmi married Sylvi Laaksonen. 


Though the great long-distance run- 
ner was then breaking world’s records, 
his bride was not interested enough in 
his achievements to watch him run 
even one race. Reports came from 
Helsingfors, Finland, last week stating 
the two are separated and about to be 
divorced. 

Mrs. Nurmi, when interviewed, 
seemed to feel she has been a model 
wife, and that her husband was an 
awful bore who only thought of run- 
ning tracks. As proof of this, she said 
he neglected their infant son after 
measuring his feet and concluding they 
would be too short for long-distance 
running. 

Horse Racing: In real life John N. 
Garner plays the “Of Thee I Sing” role 
of the forgotten Vice President. He 
presides over the Senate, when it 
meets, but that’s all. Unlike many of 
his predecessors, Garner avoids state 
dinners, occasions when he _ could 
emerge temporarily from oblivion. He 
prefers a quiet drink, a game of poker, 
or a long day of fishing to anything else 
in life. 

But he is also mildly interested in 
horses, and last week was lured from 
his hobbies to attend the opening of 
the $2,000,000 Arlington Downs race 
track, half way between Dallas and 
Fort Worth. Garner joined Governor 
Ma Ferguson and Will Rogers in wit- 
nessing the return, after an interval of 
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25 years, of legalized betting on horses 
in Texas. 

Boxing: Everyone seems to be con. 
spiring to keep Primo Carnera, world’s 
champion, a poor man. His managers 
have bled him, a waitress sued him for 
breach of promise, and finally he was 
forced into the bankruptcy courts. In 
Rome last week, he featured a Fascist 
benefit and outpointed Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, 34-year-old Basque, before a 
crowd of 70,000 who paid out $117,500 
to see the show. Premier Mussolini, a 
spectator at the unexciting fight, ruled 
no money for poor Primo, said the 
country needed it more for relief. As 
a consolation, Mussolini bestowed on 
Carnera a commandership in the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. 

Baseball: The world champion New 
York Giants have repaired to their re- 
spective home towns amid general re- 
joicing and the ringing of bells. About 
the only reception not up to par was 
that given in Lynn, Mass., to Blondy 
Ryan, the “can’t beat us” short stop. 

It seems Blondy snubbed a home- 
town scribe who came to New York to 
write a special story about the Lynn 
hero. 

The result was exploded popularity 
and a cool reception. On the advice of 
friends, Blondy retired to let local in- 
dignation subside. Then he made a 
second entry, this time in triumph. 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS . o warn se ouemmere 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME saaeen's — ae 
INTERSECTIONAL RECORD OPPONENT 
| are snanetiliccadia Td. by Stancook (A) in Ist quarters Then W. 4—L. 0 Yale 
TORII osccncsecconsas 0 cadets stopped Ill. aerial attack. W. 3—L. 1 No game 
MINNESOTA .......... owt Tenner (Minn.) caught pass, ran 16 yds. to W. 2—L. 0—T. 2 Iowa 
PITTSBURGH ............ 3 td. Weinstock (Pitt) kicked field goal. W. 3—L. 1 Notre Dame 
Gro. Ween. IE: 19 Auburn bottled up in final period when oppo- W. 3—L. 0—T. 1 W. Va. Wesley. 
PCRS 6 nents turned on full power, scoring twice. W. 1—L. 2 Tulane 
MIDWEST 
MICHIGAN ....eccc000: 13 93,508, largest crowd ever to see Big Ten W. 3—L. 0 Chicago 
OHIO STATE .......0..+ 0 game, watched Mich. defense smother Ohio. W. 2—L. 1 N’western 
NORTHWESTERN ..... 25 In storm, N’western drove through Ind., pre- W. 1—L. 1—T. 1 Ohio State 
INDIANA 2......0ceccceeeeees 0 venting losers from making a single ist down. W. 1—L. 2—T. 1 No game 
PURDUE Long runs by Carter and Purvis won for Pur- W. 2—L. 0—T. 1 Wisconsin 
CHICAGO  ........cccrecseees 0 due in heavy downpour. W. 2—L. 1 Michigan 
ctsseesene seeeceeceees 26 After 3 yrs. of failure, Iowa got revenge by W. 3—L. 0 Minnesota 
W ISCONSIN seeeccesensees 7 steady deceptive attack. W. 1—L. 2 Purdue 
EAST 
CARNEGIE TECH. ...... 7 Pass to Lewis in 1st period scored td., 3rd W. 3—L. 0 Wash. & Jeff. 
Notre DAME .......... 0 Car. Tech. win in 11 clashes with Irish. W. 1—L. 1—T. 1 Pittsburgh 
PRINCETON seeeeeeereeees 20 Princeton recovered fumble on opening kickoff. W. 3—L. 0 Wash. & Lee 
COLUMBIA one. ccseeeeeeeee 0 Le Van ran back punt 52 yds. for 2nd td. W. 2—L. 1 Penn State 
AGES cepessssestssgussoecases Lassiter climaxed 51 and 67-yd. marches by W. 3—L. 0 Army 
BROWN  oeeeseeeeeeees skimming over goal line for both Yale tds. W. 2—L. 1 Holy Cross 
Hoty Cross Harvard missed many scoring chances. In W. 4—L. 0 Brown 
HARVARD ou... cccccecseseeee final period, Holy Cross drove 80 yds. to td. W. 2—L. 1 Dartmouth 
COLGATE oo. ccceeeeseeeeeee 7 Surprisingly close. Bogdanski (C) intercepted W. 3—L. 0 Lafayette 
New York U............ 0 pass in 2nd period, ran 20 yds. for score. W. 1—L. 2 Georgia 
DARTMOUTH. ............ 14 Pass, Dechert to Stangle in last quarter won W. 4—L. 0 Harvard 
SP AEET  - Sciedceenichdtpentcactan 7 for Green. Penn's fumbles were costly. Ww. 1—L. 1 Navy 
BucKNELL Reznichak scored the 2 Bucknell tds.; ran 62 W. 4—L. 1 Temple 
LAFAYETTE yds. to within 2 yds. of 3rd. W. 2—L. 2 Colgate 
WE coscsddigansiapetebocoee Baumberger (N) intercepted Virginia pass W. 3—L. 1 Penn 
V inetieia oduaenedeiddhecogs 7 in final quarter, ran 95 yds. to winning td. W. 1—L. 3—T. 1 VY. ML 
BYRACUBM oo cccccccoccsees 14 After 33 yr. break, teams met again. 80 yd. W. 3—L. 0 Mich. State 
CORNELL . .....scccceeseesiee 7 drive in air won for Syracuse. W. 2—L. 2 No game 
SOUTH 
Pi as aR ee In mud, Bryan (T) caught opening kickoff in W. 2—L. 2 Auburn 
Guongia ZEON  cccosess 8rd period, ran 101 yds. to td. W. 2—L. 2 No. Carolina 
ALABAMA ........... “ 7 "eiies at half, Alabama marched steadily to W. 3—L. 0—T. 1 Fordham 
pa henvaee biwetbad ds. on end runs and line bucks. W. 2—L. 2 Florida 





after being outrushed. 


ren on 1 yd. line Centenary held to gain tie W, 2—L. 2—T. 1 


Using no substitutes, Ore. St. broke U. S. C.’s W. 5—L. 0—T. 
string of 25 consecutive victories. W. 3—L. 0—T. 


Sorboe (W. St.) outstanding as passer. Both W. 4—L. 1—T. 
teams’ tries for extra point smothered. 





Rice 
Texas Christian 


1 California 

2 Wash. State 

1 U. 8. C. 
Ww. 3—L. 1—T. 1 Oregon State 





THIS WEEK'S BIG GAMES AHEAD 


FAVORITE 
Yale esves, Navy, Notre Dame. 
Mich., N’western, Chi., Ohio St. 
Minnesota sometemn Mich., Wisconsin. 
Notre Dame Center, Duquesne, Neb., Car. Tech. 
Geo. Wash. Tenn., W. & J., Tulsa, No. Car. St. 
Tulane Duke, Georgia, Florida, So. Car. 
Michigan [ll., Iowa, Minn., N’western. 
Ohio State Ind., Penn., Wisconsin, Ill. 
Ohio State Minn., Ill., Notre Dame, Mich. 
Ohio St., Chi., Purdue. 
Purdue Car. Tech., Notre Dame, Iowa, Ind. 
Michigan Wisconsin, Ind., Ill, Dartmouth. 
Minnesota Towa St., Mich., Purdue, Neb. 
Purdue Chi., W. Va., Ohio St., Minn. 
Carnegie Tech. Purdue, Mich. St., Y¥. U.. Pitt. 


Notre Dame Navy, Purdue, N’ hie U.S.C., Army. 


Princeton Brown, Dartmouth; Navy, Yale. 
Columbia Cornell, Navy, Lafayette, Syracuse. 
Yale Dartmouth, Georgia, Harv'd, Princ’ton 
Holy Cross Princeton, Syracuse, Harvard, Colgate 
Holy Cross Detroit, Manhattan, Boston College. 
Harvard Army, Brown, Yale. 

Colgate Tulane, Syracuse, Brown. 

Georgia Fordham, Rutgers, Car. Tech. 
Harvard Yale, Princ>ton, Cornell, Chi. 

Penn Ohio St., Penn St., Cornell. 
Bucknell West. Md., Wake Forest, W. & J. 
Colgate Penn., Rutgers, Columbia, Lehigh. 
Penn Notre Bey Col’ bia, 2 a? ~ 
Virginia Md., Wash.& Lee, . LL, 

Mich. State Penn St., Brown, ae ola 


Columbia, Dartmouth, Penn. 


T , e Colgate, Miss. St., La. St. 
Geoleia Tech. Vanderbilt, nay ‘ae, "Ga., Duke. 


Alabama Ky., V. P. Ga. Tech., Vanderbilt. 
Tennessee Ge Wash., , oe Vanderbilt, Ky. 


Texas 9 ey Tex. Christian, Ark. 
Texas Christian Tex. . & M., So. Meth., Miss. 


Stanford, Ore., Notre Dame, Ga., Wash. 


U. 8. C. 

Oregon State oe Fordham 

Uv. 8. C. , Idaho, Stanford. 
Oregon State Idaho, Wash., U. C. L. A 
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The Prince of Wales Presents a Golf Costume Suitable for a Downpour, Playing in the 
Founder’s Cup Foursomes at Sunningdale, England, in Beret and Waterproof Trousers 


s 


INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 


Barney Oldfield, Oldtime Speed King, Drives a Tractor Over a Con- Will Shakespeare, Notre Dame Half- 
crete Highway Near Dallas, Tex., at 64 Miles per Hour, a Solo Record back, Inspiration for Sport Writers 





‘uTERMATIeNAs. z : INTERNATIONAL 
Sir Gilbert, One-Eyed Horse Who Spent Most of His Seventeen Years Pulling a Coal Wagon, Was Bought by Stephen 
£. Budd of Newtown, Conn. Conn., for Farm Work, Then Became a Great- Jumper, is-now Entered in National Horse Show 
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IN VESTIGATION : Own Salary Increased, 


Wiggin Urged Wage Cuts as Chase Bank Lost Money 


Last February, during the Senate’s 
investigation of the National City 
Bank of New York, commercial bank- 
ers heard the death-knell sound for 
security affiliates and high-pressure 
security salesmanship. Last week, 
during hearings on the affairs of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, a 
similar fate seemed in the cards for 
bank stock pools and high-priced bank 
executives. 

These two subjects featured four 
packed days of testimony in the marble 
Senate Caucus Room—testimony so re- 
plete with complicated facts and fig- 
ures that even the heads of experts 
grew dizzy. Nevertheless, more spec- 
tators than the handful which had 
heard the Dillon, Read investigation in 
the two preceding weeks stayed to hear 
it out. For the Chase Bank is the 
largest in the country, and its former 
head, Albert H. Wiggin (see cover), 
was the chief witness. 


WIGGIN: Although Mr. Wiggin was 
known as one of the most “accessible” 
of bankers, in recent years he has be- 
come a most elusive figure. This was 
partly due to his frequent transat- 
lantic trips to deal with American 
credits frozen in Germany—a matter 
as remote from average persons as the 
frozen surfaces of the South Polar 
regions. It also came from the vast 
size of the bank, its multitudinous di- 
rectors and officials, and the scope of 
its loans to thriving, and sick, busi- 
nesses throughout the world. 

Mr. Wiggin, son of a Massachusetts 
minister, has spent nearly 50 of his 
65 years in the banking business. He 
testified last week that when he joined 
the Chase as vice president in 1904, 
the bank had deposits of $54,000,000. 
When he was made president in 1911, 
deposits were $100,000,000. In 1930, 
when “the bank reached its greatest 
stature following the merger with the 
Equitable Trust Co.,” deposits were 
over $2,000,000,000, then the largest in 
the world. 

With the Equitable merger, Mr. Wig- 
gin lost his place as the bank’s largest 
stockholder to John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
Last January, Mr. Wiggin resigned as 
head of the bank, expressing a wish 
to retire from active business. His 
successor, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s brother-in-law, began 
wielding new brooms, and swept so 
many of Mr. Wiggin’s policies out the 
door that the resignation appeared to 
have been timely. 


SALARY: When Mr. Wiggin eased 
his portly frame into the witness chair 
last week, Ferdinand Pecora, sharp- 
tongued counsel of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee, began to 
question him about his salary, past and 
present. This subject took on added 
interest in view of current investiga- 


tions into high salaries sponsored by 
President Roosevelt (see page 21). 
Mr. Wiggin declared that since his 
resignation he had been granted an 
annual salary of $100,000 for the rest 
of his life, by the executive board of 
the bank. Mr. Pecora wanted to know 
what service he was rendering to 
warrant this sum. Mr. Wiggin re- 
plied, in the calm and complacent man- 
ner he maintained throughout the 
hearings, that he had “a very large 
friendship and acquaintance with the 
customers of the bank,” that he con- 


_ sidered himself “a direct influence in 


holding a very large business for the 
bank,” and that he felt himself “at the 
beck and call of the bank.” 

Prodded further by Mr. Pecora, Mr. 
Wiggin read off a list of his compen- 








Mr. Pecora also put into the recor 
the salaries of other bank official 
He pointed out to Mr. Wiggin tha 
during this period the bank had fe 
obliged to set up a reserve of more thay 
$212,000,000 against losses, and that, 
in 1931, shortly after an increase jp 
his own salary, Mr. Wiggin had urge 
“moderate” wage cuts. 


POOLS: Then Mr. Pecora began ty 
examine various trading accounts ip 
which Chase Securities Corp., through 
its subsidiary, Metpotan Corp., in asgo. 
ciation with various brokerage firms 
bought and sold about $864,000,00 
worth of Chase Bank stock between 
1927 and 1931. This period coincided 
with a rise in the price of the stock 
from about $450 a share to the 1929 
peak of $1,425 a share, the latter on 
the basis of the “old” stock which was 
split up five shares to one. 

It also coincided with the merger 
into Chase of four other banks, through 
an exchange of stock. In the six ac. 
counts which Mr. Pecora scrutinized 





Albert H. Wiggin and Senator Fletcher at Senate Banking Inquiry 


sations from the bank in the last 
four years: 

1929—-Salary, $175,000; bonus, $100,- 
000. 

1930—Salary, $218,750; bonus, $75,- 
000. 
1931—-Salary, $250,000; no bonus. 

1932—-Salary, $220,300; no bonus. 

Mr. Wiggin also gave figures on ad- 
ditional salaries he had received from 
the bank’s affiliate, the Chase Secur- 
ities Corp., of which he was head, and 
on fees paid him by many of the 59 
other companies of which he was a 
director. Although no totals were 
cited, the testimony indicated that the 
peak of his income was nearly $500,000 
a year from these various sources, and 
that during the four-year period he 
received about $1,500,000. 





last week (and he promised three more 
this week), profits to be divided among 
the various participants totaled about 
$2,500,000. In one instance a private 
corporation owned by Mr. Wiggit, 
called the Shermar Corp., had a share 
of these profits and also sold to the 
pool managers some of the stock they 
distributed to their clients. 


DEFINITIONS: Mr. Wiggin vigor 
ously objected to the use of the word 
“pool” in connection with the trading 
accounts because it connoted “some 
thing reprehensible.” During ths 
phase of the inquiry he frequently col 
ferred with his lawyers and account- 
ants, one of the most formidable bat- 
teries that had yet appeared at the 
investigation. He emerged from thes¢ 
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consultations armed with precise phras- 
ing. Sometimes, however, he gave ex- 
tempore definitions. 

“An investment that is unsuccess- 
ful,” he declared, “is usually called a 
speculation.” Senator James Couzens 
of Michigan snorted and asked him: 
“Tf one selects the winning horse, is 
that an investment?” Mr. Wiggin re- 
plied politely that he was not “an 
expert.” 

Another time Mr. Pecora asked him 
whether one of the pools in 1929 was 
not “a scheme for churning the market 
and producing an activity that would 
stimulate the prices.” 

“T think,” Mr. Wiggin replied, “the 
market was a God-given market.” 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Pecora 
with a slight start. 

“T think it was a God-given market,” 
repeated Mr. Wiggin. 

“Are you sure as to the source?” 
asked Senator Alva Adams of Colo- 
rado. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Wiggin solemnly. 

“Ha!” cried Senator Couzens. ““That’s 
a new one!” 


CUBA: During the testimony on the 
pools, Mr. Pecora broached the sub- 
ject of what he called “rescue parties” 
conducted by the bank. Details were 
not made public, however, because of 
the possible effect on companies which 
had been “‘rescued.” Instead, much to 
the disappointment of spectators who 
hoped for light on many “rescue” 
rumors, the committee decided to treat 
the information confidentially. 

The intention was to do the same 
with the bank’s Cuban loans, because 
of the unsettled conditions on the 
island. But the Hearst-owned Wash- 
ington Times published a story which 
said that “Wall Street influences” were 
trying to suppress the information on 
the loans. Mr. Aldrich, present head 
of Chase, read it to the committee with 
some heat and declared that “that kind 
of an exaggerated article is a great 
deal worse in every possible way than 
this committee’s going into that loan.” 

He objected to “ex parte statements” 
by the committee on what had taken 
place in executive session where the 
matter had been considered, and urged 
immediate investigation of the Cuban 
loans. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
chairman of the committee and ordina- 
rily its mildest member, flushed scarlet. 
He pounded the big conference table 
and declared that the committee would 
do what it pleased without dictation 
from Mr. Aldrich. The committee then 
went into a huddle, and the upshot was 
that the details of the loans were 
aired last Monday and Tuesday. 


. 
BANKING: New York Clearing 


House Supports Expansion 


Members of the New York Clearing 
House Association last week stepped up 
and took the lead in the administration’s 
fight to strengthen the country’s banks. 

_They agreed to sell the Reconstruc- 
tio Finance Corporation their pre- 
ferred stock or notes, and to allow their 


capital to be expanded by about $200,- 
000,000. 

The nineteen large commercial banks 
which make up the Clearing House in 
New York City have hated the idea of 
capital expansion. For several weeks 
they have clung to the position that 
they did not need the extra money and 
couldn’t use it. And they didn’t rel- 
ish being used as a smoke screen for 
weaker banks throughout the coun- 
try, which might not dare to apply for 
Federal aid unless the big banks did 
likewise. 

But Mr. Roosevelt insisted. The ad- 
ministration wanted the New York 
banks to “take the lead” in making 
the government “a partner in every 
bank in the country,” for it did not 
think it wise to have only weaker in- 
stitutions, who could least afford to ad- 
vertise shaky conditions, apply for help. 

A week-end visit to Washington by 











ACME 
Percy H. Johnston, Spokesman for 
The New York Clearing House 


banking leaders and the persuasive 
powers of President Roosevelt turned 
the trick. 

In plain language, the President 
chided the bankers on the high liquid- 
ity of their institutions when business 
needed credit for recovery. He told 
them they should set the pace for 
smaller institutions, so that any bank 
could apply for help without inferential- 
ly incurring the stigma of weakness. 

He pointed out that besides supply- 
ing credit to sections of the country 
where it is urgently needed, Federal 
aid would make many smaller banks 
eligible for deposit insurance, which 
becomes effective Jan. 1. The govern- 
ment hopes to supply a total of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

A resolution by the powerful New 
York Clearing House quickly followed 
this visit. It said in part: 

“The President of the United States 
has publicly stated his belief that the 
banks of the nation should strengthen 
their capital structure. 

“We believe the President’s objective 
is constructive and sound and that 
bankers generally should support the 


plan to strengthen the capital of the 
banks of the nation.” 

Although the resolution recomended 
that the Clearing House banks ‘“co- 
operate in carrying out his (the Presi- 
dent’s) suggestion,” it did not have 
compulsory power. Member banks 
however began announcing new issues 
as soon as they could get the neces- 
sary approval of their boards of direc- 
tors. 

“Anything that will assist in national 
recovery,” said Percy H. Johnston, 
chairman of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee and president of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, “is worth 
any price.” 

On the basis that the New York 
banks would issue about $200,000,000 
in capital notes, Mr. Johnston estimated 
that the annual cost to the banks 
would be about $1,500,000. This is 
roughly the difference between the in- 
terest the banks must pay the gov- 
ernment on the securities issued and 
the yield they will receive by investing 
the new funds in government bonds. 
They don’t need the funds now for their 
regular commercial business. 

While the administration pushed its 
plan for deposit insurance, A. A. Berle 
Jr., one of the President’s Brain Trust 
advisers, told the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York that 
the Federal Banking Act of 1933 
needed “a thoroughgoing revision.” He 
said that deposit insurance was “diffi- 
cult to justify from any strictly logical 
angle,” although he believed that it 
might be necessary for the savings 
banks to join as a “temporary expedi- 
ent.” 

Savings bankers represented 137 in- 
stitutions with 5,000,000 depositors and 
aggregate deposits of $5,000,000,000. 
By resolution they declared that de- 
posit insurance is “unsound in prin- 
ciple,” and that it failed “to recognize 
that mutual savings banks are not in 
any respect similar in purpose or struc- 
ture to commercial banks.” 


SALARIES: New Deal Axe Being 
Sharpened to Cut Big Incomes 


A closely guarded letter which At- 
torney General Cummings brought to 
the White House last week may influ- 
ence the future salaries of every impor- 
tant business executive in the nation. 

As head of the government’s legal ac- 
tivities, he was asked by President 
Roosevelt to make a study of how the 
government might swing an axe at pri- 
vate compensations paid by corpora- 
tions to their officers. Mr. Cummings 
put his findings into a letter and per- 
sonally delivered it to the President. 

Details of the letter’s contents were 
not revealed. But its tenor was clear. 
As a further step toward the “new eco- 
nomic constitutional order” through a 
redistribution of the national income, 
President Roosevelt was seeking a way 
to extend New Deal discipline to an- 
other field of private enterprise. 

The question of what to do about 
high salaries has long been important 
business on the Presidential calendar. 
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New Deal economists argued that there 
was something wrong with an economic 
system which permitted pre-depression 
salaries and bonuses to be maintained, 
and often increased, while millions of 
men were out of work and wages were 
being cut. Members of the Brain Trust 
called it socially unjust. And Congress, 
responsive to grumblings of constitu- 
ents, made many attempts in the extra- 
ordinary session to set salary limits. 

In two instances it was partially suc- 
cessful. The Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill carried a rider directing 
the Postmaster General to suspend pay- 
ment on new government mail contracts 
with any air or ocean carrier which 
paid a yearly salary of more than $17,- 
500. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act was amended to instruct 
the RFC to refuse loans to any com- 
pany—bank, railroad, insurance, etc.— 
which paid any “unreasonable” salaries. 

Stimulated by impressive salary pay- 
ments uncovered by the Senate bank- 
ing investigation, the framers of the 
Securities Act approached the salary 
problem from another angle. They in- 
serted a provision ordering publication 
of the names of all officers of a company 
offering a new security who receive sal- 
aries of more than $25,000 a year. 

It remained for Senator Edward P. 
Costigan, (Dem., Col.), Denver attorney 
and founder of the 1912 Progressives, 
to initiate the most startling move. Un- 
der his sponsorship, Senate Resolution 
75 was unanimously passed, ordering 
four public bodies to report salary 
schedules to the Senate in January, as 
follows: 

The Federal Reserve Board, for Fed- 
eral Reserve and member banks; the 
RFC, for borrowing non-member banks; 
the Federal Power Commission, for 
power licensees and electric companies 
doing an interstate business; the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, for all compa- 
nies, except utilities, doing business in 
interstate commerce with assets of 
more than $1,000,000 and with securi- 
ties listed on the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges. 

When and how these battle-axes were 
to be swung was not specified, but it 
was obvious that they had not been 
sharpened for amusement. There was 
an ominous ring to the definition of 
“salary” as “any compensation, fee, 
bonus, commission, or other payments, 
direct or indirect, in money or other- 
wise, for personal services.” 

For a time Resolution 75 appeared to 
be lost in the titanic shuffle of the re- 
covery drive. The only New Deal dicto- 
crat who seemed to be keeping salaries 
in mind was Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation. He 
hounded the railroads to cut executives’ 
pay for the sake of economy, and suc- 
ceeded in getting all officials to take 
$60,000 a year as a maximum, thus 
saving less than one-hundredth of 1% 
of annual railroad operating expenses. 

Last week, however, things began to 
happen. The movie industry; which was 
criticized by President Roosevelt for 
paying huge salaries, was considering 
a revised code containing a clause set- 
ting a fine of $10,000 for producers who 
offered anyone “unreasonable induce- 

















ments” to enter their employ; Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, the Senate’s banking in- 
quisitor, focused on emoluments of 
Chase Bank officers; and Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings wrote his letter. Last- 
ly, the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced that it had sent out, as ordered 
by Senator Costigan’s resolution, nearly 
2,000 “questionnaires” on salaries, to be 
answered by Oct. 25. 

Shivers coursed up and down spines 
of highly paid executives. Did this mean 
a fresh flock of restrictive laws? If so, 
what measuring rod would be used to 
determine just how high salaries ought 
to be? Would the President’s own sal- 
ary of $75,000 less the 15% cut be the 
criterion? Could the government legal- 
ly invade private domains in salary 
matters ? 

Thus the question of the future of sal- 
aries is added to the growing list of 
enigmas which attend the President’s 





INTERNATIONAL 
Senator Costigan, Who Sponsored 
Resolution Aimed at High Salaries 


steady progress toward “the more per- 
mantly safe order of society.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Group Will 
Aid Holders of Foreign Bonds 


The American Bondholders Protec- 
tive Committee, an organization to aid 
American holders of foreign bonds, was 
set up last week under the auspices of 
President Roosevelt and high admin- 
istrative officials. Because of embar- 
rassing situations which might arise if 
the government assumed the role of 
private debt collector, the association 
will not operate as a Federal agency, 
although it may expect such official co- 
operation “as may be proper under the 
circumstances.” 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, one 
of the move’s sponsors, estimated that 
about two billion dollars of American- 
held foreign bonds, or about one- 
quarter of the total amount held here, 
were either partly or wholly in default. 
The protective committee, composed of 
prominent men from many sections of 
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the country, will endeavor to unify the 
efforts of Americans to collect their 
debts, in addition to giving special at. 
tention to protests that certain coup. 
tries are discriminating against Ameri. 
cans in discharging their obligations, 

The committee will have no connec. 
tion with the investment banking 
houses which marketed the issues. 

The White House announced that 
among the organizers of the association 
were Newton D. Baker, President Wi. 
son’s Secretary of War, and Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy 
in the Hoover administration. 

Dignitary: J. P. Morgan, in a jovia] 
and affable mood, returned last week 
from three months of grouse shooting 
on Scottish moors. 

Usually sphinx-like when surrounded 
by reporters, the famous banker 
chatted with newspaper men in his 
cabin on the Berengaria for 25 minutes 
and then willingly consented to have 
his picture taken—something he usual- 
ly abhors. 

Mr. Morgan showed his visitors a 
collection of meerschaum pipes and 
extolled the beauty of Scotland’s purple 
heather and sunlit clouds. He refused 
to comment on NRA, the banking law, 
or inflation, but he did say that “Eng- 
land is getting on very well.” 

He astonished reporters by saying 
that he liked “to be nice to newspaper- 
men” but that usually he “didn’t have 
anything to say.” 

Earnings: Although earnings per 
share of common stock are not neces- 
sarily indicative of a company’s prog- 
ress even when compared with those 
for the similar period in the preceding 
year, the following tabulation covers a 
few of the many third-quarter reports 
which were published last week: 

Earnings per share of common stock 
nine months ended. 

ot, ee oot. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. $1.98 $1.37 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 2.67 2.01 
Continental Can Co. 3.59 2.58 
General Electric Co. 24 34 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 5.42 
National Biscuit Co. 1.48 
Chrysler Corp. 2.77 net loss 
Saderwoed Elliot Fisher Co. 1.04 
Atlantic Refining Co. 1.75 


Protection: The New York Stock Ex- 
change, through its business committee, 
established a precedent by advising its 
member brokers to call to their custom- 
ers’ attention a discrepancy that existed 
in the quoted prices for two classes of 
a company’s stock. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., in pro- 
cess of recapitalization, offered shares 
of new common stock for old preferred 
and Class A on a basis which made the 
preferred worth 32 times as much 4s 
the Class A. But the preferred was 
selling for only about six times as much 
as the junior stock, due to a technical 
situation in the market. The Exchange 
wished persons dealing in the stock to 
be aware of the discrepancy. ‘ 

Its action marked the first time it 
has ever questioned stock prices, 4! 
though its business committee fre 
quently has taken other steps to pro 
tect the public. 
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NEWSPAPER FILES: Latest 
Ways To Preserve Old Issues 


Anyone who has wrapped packages 
in newspaper and stowed them away in 
the attic is familiar with the problem 
of decay that has long plagued libra- 
rians. After half a dozen years, the 
paper turns yellow and becomes brittle. 

To preserve valuable newspapers, li- 
praries from time to time have re- 
sorted to sprays, rejuvenators, and 
glassine covers. But none has been too 
successful. With an eye on this prob- 
lem The New York Times, in 1927, be- 
gan printing an edition on enduring rag 
paper. The idea had two disadvantages: 
the subscription price of the rag edition 
was $170 annually, and it filled about 
$70 worth of new shelf space each year. 

Last week in Chicago the American 
Library Association heard of two new 
means of saving their records of the 


metropolitan newspaper could’ be re- 
corded on a four-inch reel of film. 

Any person wanting to find an item, 
for instance, in The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of July 15 would ask for the film 
of that date at the library desk. The 
film would then be snapped on an axle 
on top of a projection box. With the 
light switched on, a shadow, much like 
that cast by any motion picture pro- 
jector, appears on a slanting screen be- 
fore which the reader sits. A knob on 
the side of the apparatus moves the 
film rapidly until the desired page is 
reached. 

One big advantage of the apparatus 
is that the items, thrown in clear re- 
lief, appear 50% larger than in news- 
papers. A year’s file, instead of occupy- 
ing six feet of double shelving, would 
not take up much more room than a 
shoe box. 

Furthermore the non-explosive film 
could be renewed an indefinite number 


Small Film to Preserve Newspapers in Library Files, and Machine 
To Project the Pages at Twice Actual Newspaper Size 


foibles and fine deeds of our day with- 
out using’ valuable shelf space. 

The idea was suggested by the libra- 
rians themselves. It consists of a small 
(about the size of NEWS-WEEK) rag- 
paper edition of The Times—a perfect 
miniature of the larger sheet, and war- 
ranted to save space and outlast the 
larger page four to one. To date only 
sample copies have been printed, but 
Should enough subscriptions at $170 a 
year come in, the miniature will be is- 
sued regularly. 

Realizing that the tiny type will be 
difficult to decipher, the publishers sug- 
gest that libraries install oblong read- 
ing glasses under which the small edi- 
tion could be slipped. 

Another idea which got yet more at- 
tention was presented by Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. A new apparatus can 
photograph whole newspaper pages on 
@ strip of film one and three-eighths 
Inches wide. An eight-page paper would 
require a strip only twelve inches long, 
and a complete month’s file of a bulky 


of times and reprints of news items 
could be made by placing photosensi- 
tive paper on the projection screen. 

The ingenious apparatus is largely 
the work of Roy S. Hopkins of the East- 
man Research Laboratory, who dem- 
onstrated it personally in Chicago last 
week. To perfect it required several 
years of hard work by Hopkins and his 
assistants. 


TODAY: Editor Moley’s Magazine 
Makes Its News-Stand Debut 


Hardly a week passes but some new 
magazines are born to make news-stand 
shelves sag more. The bulk of these 
publications scarcely cause a ripple in 
the journalistic caldron. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case with a new 
weekly magazine appearing this Friday, 

Conceived with a blast of free public- 
ity that most publishers would bank- 
rupt themselves getting, Today, Ray- 


mond Moley’s new politico-economic 
magazine, has been months in prepara- 
tion. 

Original.specifications had it a nickel 
magazine which would be about the size 
of NEWS-WEEK. But, as every publisher 
knows, there is many a slip between 
the original idea and the news-stand 
product. Such slips have raised the size 
of Today to that of Collier’s and the 
price to a dime. 

Raymond Moley, former head of the 
Brain Trust, will be a kind of “remote- 
control” editor. Occupying no office at 
the magazine’s headquarters in New 
York, he still finds time between his 
other duties to read a good part of the 
submitted material. 

Practical editorial work falls on V. V. 
McNitt, who is able to steal a little 
time away from his big McNaught 
Syndicate (O. O. McIntyre, Charles B. 
Driscoll, George Bungle, and Joe Pa- 
looka) to help edit. But the bulk of 
the work goes to the managing editor, 
William C. Stewart, who has been keep- 
ing office hours from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
every day in the week. 

Despite denials that Today would be 
a kind of Democratic house organ, pro- 
administration feeling is manifest on 
each page. General Johnson and Wil- 
liam Hard, political commentator, tell 
about the NRA. Raymond Moley edi- 
torializes on the same subject. Be- 
tween these are articles by Arthur 
Brisbane, Thomas Beer, Paul Mallon, 
and Benjamin Stolberg. 

In appearance Today is much like 
Collier’s. It has a two-color (black 
and red) cover and 32 pages. Un- 
tainted by fiction, Today will print oc- 
casional light articles by such writers 
as Dorothy Parker. 

Despite the fact that its backers, 
Vincent Astor and W. Averill Harri- 
man were willing to foot the bills 
on a losing venture, there are indica- 
tions that they might be able to keep 
their hands out of their pockets. To- 
day’s circulation department believes 
it can sell the 200,000 copies ordered for 
the first issue, and the advertising de- 
partment knows it has sold $3,300 
worth of advertising ($300 a page). 

Mr. Stewart, the managing editor, 
has “almost forgotten what a bed looks 
like since the magazine got out of the 
dinner-table-talk stage last March. It 
was then that he came down to New 
York from the managing editorship of 
McNitt’s Southbridge (Mass.) News to 
take up the new job. 

Although young (only 28) for such a 
responsible post, Stewart has had a suf- 
ficiently rich editorial background to 
qualify him admirably. Born in Brown- 
wood, Texas, he started work as a 
printer on the local Bulletin when he 
was 15, but “got out of that because 
the work was too damned hard.” After 
a long series of editorial jobs with 
Scripps-Howard, The Associated Press, 
and various newspapers, he went with 
McNaught Syndicate two years ago. 

Some time later McNitt shipped him 
off to Southbridge to take charge of his 
pet, The News. Stewart liked running 
the small paper but was very willing 
to assume the more responsible post 
with Today. 
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AVIATION 


AWARD: Roscoe Turner, Speed 
Flyer, Given Harmon Trophy 





“T see you are still wearing that uni- 
form,” said President Roosevelt'to Col. 
Roscoe Turner last week. 

The costume which Turner (see cov- 
er) affects might be the dress uniform 
of a Graustarkian General, but it isn’t. 
The sky-blue tunic, fawn-colored trou- 
sers and cap, and the wealth of gold and 
silver ornaments are all Turner’s inven- 
tions. They have made him a prime sub- 
ject for news photographers and a spec- 
tacular figure at all flying meets. 

The conversation with the President 
took place during one of Turner’s visits 
in Washington. 

The eccentric six-foot Colonel ap- 
peared in the week’s news, not only as 
a fashion plate, but as one of America’s 
most skillful flyers. At a luncheon in 
New York he was presented with the 
Harmon Trophy “because of the work 
he has done as a test pilot in high-speed, 
long-distance experiments.” 
~ ‘These include flashing across the con- 
tinent East-West in 11 hours 30 min- 
utes and West-East in 10 hours 5 min- 
utes to establish the existing record. 
Other. flyers who have received the 
trophy include Charles A. Lindbergh, 
James H. Doolittle, and Clyde Pang- 
born. 

Turner has followed the path to fame 
traveled by most flyers. Getting his 
start in the wartime air force, he later 
went into barnstorming, movie stunt- 
ing and air-taxi work. It was he who 
flew the big Gotha bomber in the pic- 
ture “Hell’s Angels” and who has fre- 
quently been pilot for Governor Rolph 
of California. 

But dissatisfied with the progress he 
was making he suddenly appeared in 
his uniform with a lion cub at the end 
of a leash. To newsmen and photog- 
raphers he immediately became a char- 
acter worth watching. 

Indulgently, while adjusting his 
smart waxed mustache, he would tell 
them that the lion’s name was Gilmore 
and that it liked flying. The result of 
all this was that vaudeville contracts 
for the Coast were dangled before 
Turner and Gilmore. 

Last Winter when the speed flyer, 
who is 38 years old and holds transport 
pilot license No. 388, brought his plane 
down at the Pratt & Whitney motor 
works in Hartford, Conn., attendants 
were horrified to see him wearing a 
three-quarter length lion-skin tunic. “Is 
that: Gilmore?” they asked. -Turner 
soothed them. “No,” he said, “that’s 
Gilmore’s uncle. He was always very 
mean to Gilmore.” 

Turner’s flying belies his dashing ap- 
pearance. People who expect him to be 
of the school that patches planes with 
hay wire are surprised at his meticulous 
care of his ship. He doesn’t hesitate to 
skid around a pylon in his little Wedell- 
Williams racer at 240 miles an hour, 
but, on the other hand, the slightest 
motor irregularity will keep him on the 
ground. 
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The year 1933 has so far been Tur- 
ner’s most successful. At the National 
Air Races in Los Angeles last July he 
won $6,185 in prize money. Part of this 
came from winning the Bendix Trophy 
race across the continent. In the 100- 
mile Thompson Trophy Race he cut in- 
side a pylon to avoid crashing into 
planes close on his heels. On the next 
lap he circled the pylon twice to make 
up for cutting it, and still was able to 
finish a mile and a quarter ahead of the 
field. But the race committee decided 
that he couldn’t have the $3,375 first 
prize. 

Turner has a powerful physique and 
is very handsome. He takes good na- 
turedly the joshing other pilots give him 
about his uniform and replies that it’s 
good business—that it helps people to 
recognize him at strange airports. 


ULM: Flight from England 
To Australia Breaks Record 


When Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith 
landed his little Percival Gull mono- 
plane in Australia last fortnight, after 
making a record-breaking flight from 
England, he made a gloomy prediction. 
“My record,” he said, “won’t stand 
long.” 

While the cheers of hysterical com- 
patriots in Sydney were still ringing in 
his ears, his prediction started to come 
true. In a big Avro plane, powered with 
three Wright Whirlwind motors, 
Charles T. P. (Unlucky) Ulm and three 
companions lifted off of Feltham Air- 
port in England and headed “down un- 
der.” 














ne oe 
Who Set New 
Record in Flight to Australia 


Charles Ulm, 


Day and night their motors droned 
over Europe, India, the Malay States, 
and Java. Finally, after six days and 
eighteen hours—eleven hours less than 
Kingsford-Smith’s time—they arrived 
in Australia. 

The record holders of last fortnight 
and of last week are both Australians, 
bot% friends. Unlucky Ulm and Kings- 
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ford-Smith once flew the Pacific to. 
gether, a flight which Ulm had hope 
to duplicate on this trip. 

His first plan called for a hop to the 
United States, thence across the Pacific 
to Australia. This trip ended when his 
big plane sank in the sand at Portmar. 
nock Airport, near Dublin, last July, 
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TOLERANCE: Priest, Rabbi, and 
Minister to Go on Tour 


The National Conference of Jews and 
Christians is making an effort to save 
America from Jewish pogroms, perse- 
cutions of minorities, and the wide. 
spread intolerance that is sweeping 
Europe. It is launching a unique re. 
ligious experiment, a “tolerance tour.” 

Two months ago the plan was 
broached. Last week further details 
were announced by the conference’s co- 
chairmen, Newton D. Baker, represent- 
ing Protestants; Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Columbia Professor of History, 
the Catholics, and Roger W. Straus, 
vice president of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., the Jews. 

During the next three months a min- 
ister, a priest, and a rabbi will tour 
the country, presiding at mass meet- 
ings in 37 cities to promote the cause 
of religious tolerance. 

The minister will be the Rev. Ever- 
ett Ross Clinchy, a director of the con- 
ference and former pastor of the Col- 
lege Church at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. Mr. Clinchy is a 
Presbyterian who, after traveling in 
Russia, returned last year to announce 
his decided preference for a democratic 
rather than a communistic form of 
government. 

Father John Elliot Ross of Balti- 
more is the priest selected. For nearly 
twenty years he has taught and 
preached at various colleges including 
the University of Texas, Columbia, the 
University of Iowa, and the University 
of Illinois. 

The rabbi who will complete the un- 
usual trio is the Rev. Dr. Morris S. Laz- 
aron, also of Baltimore. 


PROTEST: Episcopalians Row 
When Others Give Communion 


Back in 1932, at the Episcopal Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., Holy 
Communion was celebrated by a Meth- 
odist minister, assisted by the Bishop 
and Bishop Coadjutor of Missouri. Min- 
isters of other denominations have par- 
ticipated in Episcopal services both 
before and since, but this particular 
occasion was destined to be the focal 
point of a storm. The storm, delayed 
many months, has finally broken. 

The Christian Century (interdenomi- 
national) for Oct. 4 carried an article 
by the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
former head of St. Stephen’s College, 
entitled “Episcopalians—and Others. 
Dr. Bell vigorously defended the spe 
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cial authority and exclusiveness of the 
Episcopal church, thereby disagreeing 
with many of the more liberal among 
his fellow Episcopalians as well as with 
other denominations. 

The Christian Century carefully dis- 
sented from the views of its contribu- 
tor. In the Oct. 21 issue of The Living 
Church, an Episcopal publication, there 
appeared, however, an item to the ef- 
fect that a formal protest had been 
sent to the House of Bishops bearing 
the signatures of 2,112 clergymen. The 
protests came from such widely sepa- 
rated dioceses as those of Dallas, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Oklahoma, the 
Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

Like Dr. Bell, the signers felt “that 
if celebrations of the Lord’s Supper by 
ministers not episcopally ordained are 
permitted in our churches this will pre- 
cipitate a crisis in our church, will break 
the fellowship of our church with the 
Anglican Communion, and will en- 
danger the present hopes of Christian 
reunion.” 
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EINSTEIN: Professor Arrives to 
Teach in Princeton Institute 


A teacher returned to America last 
week after Summering in Belgium. 
Prof. Albert Einstein shielded his face 
from photographers with a violin case, 
transferred to a tug in New York 
harbor to avoid possible Nazi demon- 
strations, and motored to Princeton, 
while a welcoming committee, headed 
by Samuel Untermyer, awaited him at 
the dock in New York. 

In Princeton, Dr. and Mrs. Einstein, 
his assistant, Dr. Walter Mayer, and a 
secretary installed themselves in Pea- 
cock Inn until their brown shingled, 
blue-shuttered house on Cleveland Lane 
should be ready for them. The pro- 
fessor first went to the five and ten 
cent store on Nassau Street and bought 
a large brown comb and a pair of 
shears. Then he inspected Fine Hall, 
temporary quarters of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, at which he will teach. 

Apparently he was pleased with Fine 
Hall, the building lent by Princeton 
University to the Institute. A _ red- 
brick, Gothic structure, its leaded glass 
windows are appropriately decorated 
with mathematical equations. Faculty 
offices and other rooms are oak-pan- 
eled, and over the “Common Room” 
mantel piece is a German epigram writ- 
ten by Dr. Einstein: “God is clever, but 
not dishonest.” Sound-proof, equipped 
with such modern devices as inter- 
changeable blackboards, the building 
was intended to be a scholar’s paradise. 

The Institute it will house is headed 
by Dr. Abraham Flexner, who some 
years ago stirred up a hornets’ nest 
by criticizing American universities 
and particularly American graduate 
Schools. A gift of $5,000,000 from 
Louis Bamberger and his sister, Mrs. 
Felix Fuld, of Newark, permitted Dr. 
Flexner to work out his own ideas of 
& graduate school. 


ACME 
Prof. Albert Einstein on His Arrival 
At Princeton Campus 


He started by asking Dr. Einstein to 
head the school of mathematics. Other 
distinguished mathematicians, includ- 
ing Oswald Veblen and John L. Van- 
derslice, were invited to become Dr. 
Einstein’s associates. They will select 
about ten or twelve students who will 
pursue, according to the prospectus, 
“advanced learning and exploration in 
fields of pure science and high scholar- 
ship.” 

No classes will be held. Instead, 
the students will work individually with 
their instructors. Eventually schools 
of history, economics, and other sub- 
jects will be established along the same 
lines. 

Meanwhile, with Dr. Einstein’s ar- 
rival in Princeton, the Institute was 
officially opened. 


EDUCATION NOTES: Teachers 
And Pupils Resort to Strikes 


Education has gone to school with 
labor and learned a lesson. Both teach- 
ers and pupils have discovered the ef- 
ficacy of strikes. Last week, there 
were at least four walkouts. 


@ At Old Forge, and in Jessup, Pa., 
teachers refused to report for duty until 
at least part of their six months’ un- 
paic salaries was forthcoming. Old 
Forge teachers went on strike at the 
beginning of the semester but returned 
to work when the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction sent a mediator. 


@iIn Ligonier, Pa., 200 high-school 
pupils walked out because B. E. Con- 
nelley, the principal, suspended three 
football players. The trouble ended in 
a victory for Mr. Connelley. 


@In Mexico City, a strike of the 
Communist students at the National 
University was successful. The stu- 
dents demanded that the university be 
divorced from government control. 
Troops were massed in the city to calm 
the riotous strikers. A bill endowing 


the university with 10,000,000 pesos 
($2,830,000 currently) was drawn up 
at an emergency Cabinet meeting, 
passed rapidly by the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, and signed by 
President Abelardo Rodriguez. 

Grades: “I got a B in history. What 
did you get?” From now on these 
phrases will be obsolete in Newton 
(Mass.) public schools. All forms of 
marks, John Lund, the superintendent, 
announced last week, will be forbidden 
this year in elementary and junior 
high schools. 

Instead of report cards listing their 
child’s grades, parents will receive 
semi-annual notes from the teachers. 
“Your son,” they will read, “is a good 
student generally. He needs to pay 
more attention to mathematics, but he 
seems to have no trouble with his other 
studies.” On quizzes and examina- 
tions, “your son’s” mistakes will be 
pointed out to him, but no grade will 
be given. 

The step was taken after a two-year 
study of marks by a committee of 
teachers and principals. Marks, they 
decided, were unfair to pupils, stimu- 
lated unhealthy competition, and gave 
parents no important information about 
their children. Classes in which the 
markless system has been tried voted 
overwhelmingly for it. Pupils said 
they had freer consciences, worked 
harder, had no incentive to cheat, and 
got along better with their teachers. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Engaged: Lamont du Pont, eighth 
member of his family to head the big 
powder works at Wilmington, Del., to 
Margaret A. Flett, whose brother-in- 
law is vice president of E. I. du Pont. 

This will be the bride’s first, and 
Mr. du Pont’s fourth, marriage. His 
last ended in a Reno divorce six 
months ago. ; 

Married: Richard Bonelli, formerly 
with the Chicago Civic and now with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to 
Mona Chapman Wood in Riverside, 
Cal. 

After graduating from Syracuse Uni- 
versity Richard Bunn went to Europe, 
changed his name to the more eu- 
phonious Bonelli, and made his operatic 
debut. He was there until 1925, when 
Mary Garden, pleased with his voice 
when they sang together in Paris, 
brought him back to the United States. 

Died: William N. Doak 51, President 
Hoover’s Secretary of Labor, at his 
home outside Washington, of heart 
failure. 

His appointment by President Hoover 
in 1930 upset two precedents: he was 
the first American-born Labor Secre- 
tary and he was the first to be drawn 
from outside the American Federation 
of Labor. This latter whipped up a 
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storm of protest from William Green 
and associates. 

Doak, mild mannered and conserva- 
tive, worked his way up through the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
assistant president and editor of the 
Brotherhooa’s Magazine. His power in 
this organization combined with his 
stalwart party work in his native 
Virginia won him his appointment. 

Sick List: Duke of York (chills): 
better after day in bed. 

Governor Lehman of New York (ap- 
pendicitis operation): steady progress. 

Edouard Herriot, former Premier of 
France (kidney trouble): convalescing 
on Riviera. 

Rear’ Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
(pharyngitis) : recovered sufficiently to 
sail for Little America. 

Jean Harlow, movie actress (acute 
appendicitis): resting after operation. 

Milton Work, bridge authority (ab- 
dominal pains): serious relapse. 

Rudy Vallee, crooner (minor nose 
operation): feeling fine. 

Frederic March, actor (influenza): 
crisis past. 

Lillian Harvey, actress (bloody nose 
from snowball blow): recovered. 
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NOBEL PRIZE: Dr. 
Heredity Research Wins Award 


Morgan’s 


Man lives too long to suit the stu- 
dent of heredity. The ardent geneticist 
would prefer to have all men (except 
himself) mature and die quickly so 


WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Thomas H. Morgan, Winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Biology 


that he could follow the workings of 
heredity through many generations as 
he does with lesser animals. 

Since that happy state doesn’t exist, 
geneticists have to depend on shorter- 
lived creatures. 

The great Mendel, for instance, based 
his monumental law, which tells pa- 
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rents what kind of children to expect, 
on his observations of peas. Similarly 
Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan of the 
California Institute of Technology 
spent seventeen years observing vine- 
gar flies. For discoveries made in 
these studies, last week he was award- 
ed the annual Nobel Prize (about $40,- 
000) for biology. 

Quiet and unassuming, Dr. Morgan 
is largely unknown to laymen. But to 
geneticists his name stands at the 
very top. The complex but infinitely 
beautiful picture of life he offers is 
about as follows: 

The basic life particles are genes— 
infra-microscopic bits which are strung 
together like glass beads to make up 
chromosomes. Each parental gene will 
influence progeny just as surely as a 
sand mould will influence a casting. 
One gene will give the child its inher- 
ited red hair, another buck teeth or 
other peculiarity. 

When the female and male genes 
merge, one must be discarded. Thus, 
if the father’s gene, which would have 
gone to make blue eyes, is discarded 
in favor of the one of the mother, 
which goes to make brown eyes, the 
child will, in this respect, favor the 
mother. 

Should a faulty gene in one string 
meet a healthy one in another, the 
bad one is generally discarded. But 
should two faulty series meet, some 
deformity, such as a club foot, may 
result. 

All female cells contain an even num- 
ber of chromosomes—strings of gene- 
beads. Male cells contain an odd num- 
ber. In the Morgan system the last 
male cell is designated X, as are the 
last two in the female string. In mat- 
ing, if a male X and a female X join 
to make two X cells the child will have 
an even number—will thus be a female. 
Contrariwise if the X’s fail to merge 
the odd number will remain and the 
child will be a boy. 

Dr. Morgan’s personal life is just 
about as systematic as the inexorable 
mechanical picture which he paints. 
The mild mannered, bearded, little man 
works with all his revealing vinegar 
flies in the big Willam C. Kerckhoff 
Laboratories, which he directs. In his 
off time he plays a good game of 
tennis and, despite his 67 years, is able 
to beat many younger men. 

Born in Lexington, Ky., Dr. Morgan 
went first to the State College of Ken- 
tucky, thence to Johns Hopkins. Get- 
ting his Ph. D. in 1890, he taught for 
thirteen years at Bryn Mawr before 
going to Columbia. It was in the East 
that he started his experiments with 
vinegar flies. When he went West 
five years ago he boxed them up, 
shipped them to the Coast, and in- 
stalled them comfortably in his Cal- 
ifornia laboratory. 

Science has long recognized him as 
one of its ablest men. From 1927 to 
1931 he held one of the greatest honors 
scientific men have to offer: the pres- 
iclency of the National Academy. In 
1929 he was also honored by being 
given the presidency of the American 
Society for. the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 
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MEDICINE: Doctors Discuss Ney 


Treatment for Heart Troubl. 


Very much like a troop of Chautay. § 
qua performers medical men, who haj 
congregated in Chicago during the lag; 
fortnight, moved on to Cleveland lag 
week. There, at the International Post. 
graduate Medical Assembly meeting 


WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Elliot C. Cutler of Harvard, Who 
Inquired Into Angina Pectoris 


they discussed again such things as 
cancer and appendicitis, which were a 
large part of the Chicago program. A 
few new subjects were also brought up. 


THYROID: It is common knowledge 
that sufferers from goiter also have bad 
hearts. Once the thyroid enlargement 
is removed, the heart quickly returns 
to normal. 

“Why not, then,” reasoned Dr. Elliot 
C. Cutler of the Harvard Medical 
School, “remove the normal thyroid in 
cases of angina pectoris?” A year ago 
he did this, and his patient no longer 
suffered from muscular spasms of the 
chest. Thus Dr. Cutler concluded that 
similar operations “might extend life 
and give permanent relief.” The 
“might” is the reservation all medical 
men feel obliged to use. Since his 
patient’s post-operative case _ history 
covers only a year, how the patient 
fares in the next five or ten years will 
be much more conclusive proof of the 
value of the new treatment. 


ACCIDENTS: Dr. John J. Moorhead 
of Columbia made a suggestion which 
amused and pleased the physicians: 

When a motorist has an accident i 
a strange town, he is generally rushed 
to a local hospital for anything from 40 
inexpensive dressing to a costly period 
of hospitalization. With the treatment 
over he is apt to say that he is grateful 
but has no money to pay the bill 
“There is,” Dr. Moorhead sadly °- 
served, “nothing the hospital can 4 
about it. Everybody is out of luck. 

To keep everybody from being out of 
luck he suggested that part of the 
gasoline taxes collected by State and 
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Federal governments go to pay for 
these cases. 


HERNIA: Dr. John M. T. Finney, 
professor of Clinical Surgery at Johns 
Hopkins, spent months studying med- 
ical statistics at the greatest modern 
source—the War Department’s records 
of physical examinations of enlisted 
men in the World War. 

There he found that, out of the 
2,500,000 men examined in the first 
draft, about 4% had hernia in one 
stage or another. 

The majority of those suffering from 
hernias depend on quack cures and bad- 
ly fitted trusses, which do until “some 
special strain comes. Then there is 
trouble. Strangulation of the hernia 
will bring a ganzrenous condition in 
the bowels.” 

The surest and test procedure for 
hernia sufferers to follow is to go toa 
competent surgeon for an immediate 
operation. 
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INSURANCE: Malloy’s Killers 
Are Guilty of Policy Racket 


Last Washington’s Birthday, one 
Michael Malloy was found dead in a 
furnished room in the Bronx, New 
York. Dr. Frank Manzella, ex-Alder- 
man, was called in, took one look at 
the corpse, and wrote out a death cer- 
tificate, citing lobar pneumonia as the 
cause of death with alcoholism as a 
contributing factor. 

A few days later, Francis Pasqua, 
24 years old and an undertaker, and 
Joseph Murphy, 28 and homeless, ap- 
peared at a Metropolitan Life Insurance 
office and collected $800 insurance on 
Murphy’s “brother.” 

They also tried to collect two poli- 
cies of $494 each from the Prudential, 
but failed. For by this time police 
were investigating, and peculiar facts 
had come to light. Michael Malloy had 
in reality died of gas poisoning. 

Francis Pasqua, Anthony Marino, 27, 
and Daniel Kreisberg, 29, were arrested 
and jailed. Murphy was found to be 
already in prison on another charge. 

This month the four defendants came 
to trial in Bronx County Court, and the 
strange death of Michael Malloy was 
reconstructed by District Attorney 
Samuel J. Foley. 

“Business is bad,” a witness swore 
he heard Marino say last Winter. And 
Pasqua, it is said, replied: “Why don’t 
you take out insurance on Malloy? 
I'll do the rest.” With some difficulty 
they got the insurance. Accerding to 
the prosecution they then took Malloy 
to Marino’s speakeasy, plied him with 
drinks, and waited for news of an acci- 
dent. But none happened. 

They next took him, quite insensible, 
to Bronx Park and poured cold water 
over him. But Malloy did not even 
catch cold. They tried feeding Malloy 
& can of tainted sardines, spiced with 
chopped tin. ‘The results were negli- 
gible. They resorted to wood alcohol 
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and poisoned oysters. Malloy thrived 
on the diet. They took him out uncon- 
scious as usual, and ran him down with 
a taxicab. He was in the hospital ten 
days with concussion of the brain; 
then he returned, suffering only from 
thirst. 

On Washington’s Birthday, said a 
State witness, Malloy was again in- 
toxicated and Marino asked Murphy to 
take him home. “Are you going 
through with it?” Marino called after 
Murphy, as he and Kreisberg dragged 
out the inert figure. “Yes,” said Mur- 
phy succinctly. Half an hour later 
Kreisberg returned. “Is everything all 
right?” asked Marino anxiously. “His 
face is all purple,” replied Kreisberg. 

The defense confined its efforts to 
proving that the four on trial were 
motivated by fear of Tough Tony Bas- 
tone, not among those present for the 
good reason that he was killed less than 
a month after Malloy’s death. A wit- 
ness who cheerfully admitted bumping 
Tough Tony off, said that Bastone was 
not a good person to quarrel with, un- 
less one was ready to get in the first 
shot. “I got a wife and three children, 
and I couldn’t afford to be killed,” said 
Kreisberg, after testifying that Tough 
Tony forced him to gas Malloy. 

Last week the case went to the jury, 
which deliberated seven hours. At 4 
o’clock Friday morning, it returned a 
verdict of guilty of murder in the first 
degree against all four defendants, 
who were obviously stunned with sur- 
prise. Next day County Judge James 
M. Barrett, who two years ago pre- 
sided at Pasqua’s wedding, sentenced 
the four to die in the electric chair the 
week of Nov. 20. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Murderer, Now 
Judged Sane, to Be Executed 


Supreme Court Justice O. Byron 
EBrewster of New York, handed down 
a decree ordering Paul Loguidice of 
Buffalo to be taken from Dannemora 
State Hospital for the insane to Sing 
Sing Prison to await execution. 
Loguidice, convicted of murder in 1920, 
could not be executed because he was 
adjudged insane. Last week physi- 
cians testified that he had regained his 
sanity. So, according to the laws of 
New York, he can now be executed. 

Ordered: By Judge Raymond Mac- 
Neille in Philadelphia’s Quarter Ses- 
sions Court, that William Hoover, ar- 
raigned for carrying concealed weapons 
while intoxicated, shall write the word 
“sobriety” a thousand times a day for 
one year. Hoover, 70 years old, went 
home to serve his sentence, then con- 
fessed he could not. He does not know 
how to read or write. Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Earl J. Gratz was or- 
dered to teach him. 

Requested: By Robert Temple of 
McDonoghville, La., that immigration 
authorities deport his wife. When Mrs. 
Temple, a Honduran, filed suit for di- 
vorce, Temple decided deportation 
would be cheaper than alimony. 














THIS MAN SOLVES 
YourR PROBLEM 
OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence gives executives all 
the information they must have—gives it in 
the language they understand. Graphic 
charts illustrate every major point. Terse 
comments save reading time. Here are 
some appraisals from leaders in industry: 
“The forthright approach and complete 
coverage seem to me to make it unique in 
its field. . . . The old fashioned pub- 
lications dealing with business and 
finance were muffled, ambiguous, evasive 
like the conditions they described. Hail 
the new time and the new business 
digest.” 
“We are paying $50.00 a year for a 
weekly service which hardly compares 
with yours.” 
“The ECONOSTAT fills a real need 
and will take the place for me of three 
or four other publications to which | 
formerly subscribed,” 
The ECONOSTAT is in fact a weekly con- 
sultation with a renowned business econo- 
mist. It is just what you've always wanted. 
Try it—for only a dollar. 
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SCREEN: Loud Caricature of 
Hollywood in “Bombshell” 


Hollywood and all its vagaries are 
exposed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to a 
strenuous and side-splitting caricature. 
“Bombshell” might be recommended to 
laugh-seekers—with only one reserva- 
tion. 

Never has a picture been produced 
which justified more the epithet often 
thrown at the talking films—‘“the 
screemies.” For nearly two hours (it 
seems longer) Miss Harlow, Lee Tracy, 
Pat O’Brien, Frank Morgan, and Ted 
Healy simply yell at each other with 
scarcely a respite. 

“Bombshell” is a burlesque of what 
is supposed to happen when a tem- 
peramental movie star (Miss Harlow) 
comes into contact with a high-pressure 
press agent (Lee Tracy). She wants 
publicity, but objects to the kind Mr. 
Tracy gets her. 

Another of her problems is her syco- 
phantic family—represented by ‘‘Pops” 
(Frank Morgan) and “Junior” (Ted 
Healy). They spend all her money on 
girls and gin and spoil her chances to 
get into society and adopt a baby. 

Insiders say that the types are recog- 
nizable. Certainly traces of Constance 
Bennett and Clara Bow are evident to 
knowing observers. Anyway, Jean 
Harlow, in this film, finally demon- 
strates to the few remaining doubters 
that she is a real comedienne. What 
might have been merely vulgarity, and, 
occasionally, nothing but sentimental- 
ity, becomes comedy and true feeling in 
her hands. 

“Bombshell,” while always exagger- 
ated, continuously gives the impression 
of being firmly founded on what really 
goes on in the studios and the marble 
palaces movie stars call home. 

“July 14: France’s greatest screen 
craftsman, Rene Clair, has written and 
directed another truly imaginative and 
wholly French film in “July 14” (Tobis). 

Humor, pathos, and fidelity to the es- 
sential characteristics of the French 
race are blended to make a fascinating 
whole. The central characters are a 
taxi-driver and his little flower-selling 











(CURRENT MOTION PICTU RES 





WALLS OF GOLD (Fox). Sally Eilers and 
Norman Foster in a repetition of the 
thought that money isn’t everything. 

THE WANDERING JEW (Jafa). The old 
story brought up to date with references 
to Hitler. Jacob Ben-Ami is the star. 
It is in Yiddish with English subtitles. 

HEADLINE SHOOTER (RKO). William 
Gargan in an exciting film about the ac- 
tivities of news-reel photographers. 

AGGIE APPLEBY, MAKER OF MEN (RKO). 
In spite of the presence in the cast of 
Zasu Pitts and Wynne Gibson, this al- 
leged comedy is only inane and tiresome. 

THE WORLD CHANGES (Warner Bros.). 
Paul Muni, back on the screen in a film 
that allows him to grow old and gives 
the make-up department more work. 

DANCE, GIRL, DANCE (Invincible). Another 
screen musical comedy, with Evalyn 
Knapp, Ada May, and Alan Dinehart. 


a, 


sweetheart. The locale is Montmartre 
—not the Montmartre of the tourists 
but the home of the petite bourgeoisie. 
The narrative is a simple one of loy. 
ers’ misunderstandings, quarrels, dan. 
gers, and final embrace, but M. Clair’s 
eye for significant detail pervades the 
whole business and makes it complete. 
ly individual. No English subtitles are 
used. They are not needed, for the dia- 
logue is kept down to a minimum and 
the action is always clear. In other 
words, “July 14” is a motion picture. 


STAGE: A Moliere Classic In 
Free and Clever Adaptation 


There are several classes of people 
who should be warned not to attend 
performances of Moliere’s “The School 
for Husbands,” as produced by the 
Theater Guild at the Empire Theater, 
New York: 

1. Those who believe-that all classics 
should be treated with reverence and 
performed exactly as the master wrote 
them. In this case, Arthur Guiterman 
and Lawrence Langner have made the 
freest adaptation possible while con- 
forming to the bare outline of the 
seventeenth century text. 

2. Those who think that rhymed 
couplets are hard to listen to. Messrs. 
Guiterman and Langner have done al- 
most the whole play in rhyme. Their 
ingenuity in finding true rhymes is as- 
tounding. Tin Pan Alley lyricists who 
cannot actually rhyme a single chorus 
would find this script a gold mine of 
ideas. 

3. Those who are so saturated with 
Broadway jazz and wisecracks that 
they are unable to appreciate delicate 
music and wit. Edmond W. Rickett 
has composed and arranged no less 
than 26 song and dance numbers, or- 
chestrated in the spirit of the period, 
to which Mr. Guiterman has set bril- 
liant verses. 

All others could be safely advised to 
see this tasteful tale of two brothers 
who had different ideas as to how to 
woo a wife and keep her chaste. Each 
has a ward whom he hopes to marry. 
One puts his faith in a kindly trusting 
method; the other adopts a bullying 
policy toward his heart’s desire. It 
turns out that in 1663, as in 1933, more 
flies are caught with sugar than with 
vinegar. 

The Guild’s production is nice to look 
at. Both Lee Simonson’s ingeniously 
stylized setting and the actors—espe- 
cially Osgood Perkins, June Walker, 
and Michael Bartlett—would be hard to 
improve on. Altogether, “The School 
for Husbands” is a treat. 

“The Green Bay Tree:” Jed Harris 
meteoric young producer of “Broad- 
way” and “Coquette,” whose latter 
years have been lean, has made an in- 
teresting come-back. His “Green Bay 
Tree” opened last week at the Cort 
Theater, New York. 
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Baldly put, this English play deals 
with the conflict of a hedonistic older 
man and an impecunious young girl 
for the affections of a weak and un- 
decided youth. Luxury and the other 
things money can provide win out. 

But such a brief statement of the 
theme can give no idea of the skill 
with which Mordaunt Shairp, the au- 
thor, has handled it, nor of the pains 
which Mr. Harris and his English cast 
have taken over its projection. 

It is doubtful whether, without those 
implications, “The Green Bay Tree” 
would be as morbidly fascinating as 
it iss Those who saw it in London, 
where it was an artistic and scandalous 
success last year, say that the New 
York company is far superior. The 
New York actors “hint” where the 
London players “underlined.” Readers 
of the published text will notice that 
Mr. Harris has made numerous altera- 
tions—all toward making the piece 
more subtle. 

At any rate, if good acting and fine 
writing can redeem a malignant theme, 
all concerned in the present production 


VANDAMM 


Osgood Perkins and June Walker in 
“The School for Husbands” 


of “The Green Bay Tree” can be said 
to have succeeded magnificently. It 
is, perhaps, too bad that the young man 
was so little worth fighting for. 


MUSIC: William Allen White and 
Cardinal O’Connell Compete 


The Italian liner, Vulcania, was plac- 
idly churning along last week, only a 
night out before landing in New York. 
The door to the music room was locked. 

Within were 74-year-old William 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston and Wil- 
liam Allen White, editor of The Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette. These two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were indulging 
iN @ piano-playing contest, and hav- 
ing “a wonderful time.” 

Mr. White had first go. As he later 
described it, he “was plugging at the 
Piano” on “Hymn to the Evening Star.” 


The Cardinal listened respectfully to 
the Kansas Congregationalist and then, 
not to be outdone, evened the score 
with a sonorous rendering of the Pil- 
grim’s Chorus from “Tannhauser.” 

Then came the keenest riposts in the 
duel. The Sage of Emporia chose as 
his next contribution a bit from “Cav- 
allieria Rusticana.” But his shadings 
and nuances were not subtle enough for 
His Eminence, who quickly repeated 
the same selection, demonstrating how 
it should be played. 

“It was splendid,” Mr. White gra- 
ciously commented. 

There were songs too—the good old 
songs—‘“‘Marguerite” and “Last Night 
the Nightingale Waked Me.” The 
Cardinal is no friend of jazz. He once 
described radio crooners as “whiners 
and bleaters defiling the air.” Mr. 
White called His Eminence’s singing a 
“sort of humming in a fine tenor voice.” 

When the ship docked, the Kansan 
was pressed to say who had won the 
contest. “It was horse and horse,” he 
said, expressing the hope that a de- 
ciding run-off match would later be 
held in Boston. 


ART: Carnegie International 
Exhibit Prizes Are Awarded 


Since 1896, the Carnegie Institute has 
sponsored international exhibitions of 
painting. The object has been to pre- 
sent an unbiased and comprehensive 
selection to illustrate current trends in 
art. 

The thirty-first Carnegie exhibit 
opened in Pittsburgh last week, and 
prize-winners were announced. Reg- 
ular cash prizes amounted to $3,000, 
and there was an additional $300 of- 
fered by the Allegheny County Garden 
Club for the best painting of flowers or 
a garden. 

Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac, 49-year- 
old French artist, was awarded the 
$1,500 first prize for his landscape, en- 
titled “St. Tropez.” It aroused varying 
reactions. Some found in it a pleasing 
freedom from academics, while others 
termed this same quality loose paint- 
ing. 

M. Segonzac has shown paintings at 
the Carnegie exhibit since 1925. He 
served in the French Army during the 
war, and believes an artist’s develop- 
ment “should always be in relation to 
himself . independent of outside 
influence.” 

A striking, close-to-the-earth paint- 
ing of a farm family fleeing an ap- 
proaching tornado won the second prize 
of $1,000. The artist, John Steuart 
Curry, a Kansan, grew up on a farm in 
that state. At 18, his interest turned 
to art and ever since he has been 
realistically interpreting on canvas the 
hard life of the prairies. 

Henry Varnum Poor, another Ameri- 
can, was awarded the third prize of 
$500. His painting, “March Sun,” 
shows a group of three figures seated 
before a window at table in the warmth 
of the early Spring sun. 

Like Mr. Curry, Mr. Poor is a native 
of Kansas, but has lived for many 
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Come away from cares, and inclement 
weather. Enjoy the grand and glorious winter days 
spent outdoors under a kindly, warm, Arizona sun. 
Ride, golf, fish, or picnic in this happy land of health. 
Breathe deeply the dry, pure, invigorating desert air. 
Plan now to spend this winter in Phoenix -- for 
pleasure, -- for rest, -- for health. 

Picture yourself bask- 
ing under a warm winter sun, or 
golfing, hatless and coatless, over 
rich green fairways, or perhaps 

’ you prefer helping Nature in your 
own date garden, or orange grove. 

; All of these things ac- 
tually exist for you in Phoenix, 
and the beautiful surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Glen- 
dale, Chandler, Wickenburg and 
Buckeye, in this warm, dry, sunny 
Valley of Happiness. Come out 
now and en joy life at its best. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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“TT Wonder 
If ?’m Smoking Too Much 


Most smokers wonder that—often 
—and keep on wondering without 
doing anything about it. All 
smokers know they smoke too 
much—that is, they absorb too 
much nicotine. 


Too much nicotine means that 
things and you get a bit off cen- 
ter at times—unsteady—nervous. 


In SANO Cigars the nicotine is 
reduced to less than 1%, which 
medical science says is harmless. 
This practical elimination of nico- 
tine does not take away any of 
the taste or fragrance of the fine 
selected tobaccos — all-Havana 
long filler—of which SANO Ci- 
gars are made. . in your 
favorite shape. 


Try them. © 30,000 men are strong 
converts to SANO Cigars. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1 for 8 SANO Belve- 
deres. Money returned if not 
wholly satisfied. 
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Pll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 
also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 
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Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 
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of good standing FS 
alert enough to , 
seize an oppor- 
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ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUR EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progressive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a world turned up- 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 
happening, to understand it. 

NS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines. 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 


If you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 


Inquire of 


L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 











years near New York City. He is 
widely known for his work in ceramics, 
and in recent years he has enjoyed a 
meteoric rise to a lofty position in 
American painting. 

The Garden Club award went to a 
German, Max Peiffer-Watenphul, for 
his “Still Life with Flowers.” Herr 
Peiffer-Watenphul’s paintings are found 
in most of the important galleries of 
Germany. He is now connected with 
the German Academy in Rome. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, director, has 
done a prodigious task in supervising 
the collection of this year’s exhibit. 
Eleven countries were represented by 
351 paintings. 


SPACE HOUSE: Streamlined Home in 
Which Life “Flows in Slow Motion” 


Shocked traditionalists and excited 
modernists are viewing a “stream- 
lined space house” in New York City. 

This provocative “design for living” 
is the conception of Frederick Kies- 
ler, Austrian-born architect, whose 
logical-experimental structures in Vi- 
enna and Berlin have made architec- 
tural history. His space theories had 
their first public demonstration at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1925. 

The New York house was constructed 
as a series of display rooms for Mod- 
ernage—a shop catering to “forward- 
looking” homemakers. 

Mr. Kiesler’s theories are highly tech- 
nical. He conceives of the exterior 
as designed to offer “least resistance 
to outer stress.” The enclosing walls, 
floors, and roof are described as simi- 
lar to an eggshell, but more squarish—a 
continuous casing with a tension stress 
in every part. The front wall, for in- 
stance, pulls on the floor, the floor pulls 
on the back wall, and the back wall 
exerts a steady tension on the roof, 
which completes the cycle by pulling 
on the front wall. 

Here the space concept enters. With 
no inside supporting members neces- 
sary, the architect is free to use his 
space as openly as he desires. 

The Modernage house has living 
room, dining room, and library areas, 
separated merely by different levels. 
When more privacy is desired, ceiling- 
height curtains are pulled along incon- 
spicuous ceiling tracks to form a wall. 

Mr. Kiesler and his assistants spent 
four months in research on fab- 
rics alone. The result is curtains of 
rubber sponge and other newly adapted 
materials which, it is claimed, are as 
sound-deadening as a solid wall. 

To complete the picture of the thor- 
oughly up-to-date home, galleries and 
collectors have lent Brancusi sculp- 
tures, Picasso drawings, Leger paint- 
ings, and other contemporary art. 


TTHE DANCE: Hindu Legends Are 
Interpreted by Uday Shan-Kar 


It was the Occident, not his native 
Orient, that developed Uday Shan-Kar 
as an exponent of Hindu dancing. This 
romantically handsome darling of the 
dance world, who opened the terpsicho- 
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rean season in New York at Carnegie 
Hall last week, is the son of Benga} 
intellectuals. He was sent to school ip 
England, where he first took up dane. 
ing. 

Anna Pavlowa recognized his talents 
and made him her dancing partner jp 
Oriental ballets, some of which he com. 
posed for her. He next went to Paris 
where he opened a dance studio. With 
some companions he began to plan a 
revival of the ancient Hindu dances for 
the white man’s benefit. 

Meanwhile he supported himself by 
teaching. Things were breaking ra‘her 
badly for him when the American im. 
pressario, Sol Hurok, who himself had 
but lately recovered from acute finan. 
cial stringency, brought him to New 
York a year ago. His appearance was 
at once blessed by both the critics and 
the box office. 

Shan-Kar brings with him a troupe 
of Hindu musicians, who also double in 
solo dancing, and two girl partners, a 
native named Kanak-Lata and a French 
girl known as Simkie. The orchestra 
presents a bizarre picture as it squats 
on the stage amid an impressive collec. 
tion of about a hundred drums, cyn- 
bals, bells, and other instruments of 
percussion. 

Contrary to expectations, instead of 
being assailed by a barbaric bedlam of 
sound, the audience hears a compara- 
tively faint symphony of tinkling and 
thumping sounds. This is because Hindu 
music, besides using a different tonal 
system from ours, has little harmony 
as we know it, and requires that the 
various instruments merely join in for 
descriptive and rhythmic effect. 

Hindu dancing is largely derived from 
ancient religious rites and, like many 
primitive dances, is based on a dance 
language. Each movement of the fin- 
gers and hands has a definite meaning, 
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Uday Shan-Kar, the Hindu Who 
Opened a Dance Season 


and the trained spectator can read a 
story or a statement from the dancer’s 
presentation. That is why such danc- 
ing sometimes is puzzling and monoto- 
nous to the Occidental. The Hindu dance 
grammar is complex, and the dancer 
cannot err without arousing ridicule. 
His training is therefore particularly 
dificult and arduous. 

Shan-Kar’s dancing is characterized 
by a flowing line of movement which 
approaches true physical poetry. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES: Mae Wesi 
Becomes a Kentucky Colonel 


Peacetime army affairs are usually 
so routine that they seldom make the 
front page. But when a figure such as 
Mae West becomes a Colonel, it is news. 
The Governor of Kentucky, the State 
of fast horses and beautiful women, has 
appointed Miss West an honorary colo- 
nel on his staff. “He may want me to 
keep his troops in order,” said Colonel 
West in Hollywood. 

Enough: There is one radio execu- 
tive, at any rate, who realizes that 
enough is plenty. Leslie Atlass, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co. vice president, in 
charge of WBBM, Chicago, has barred 
“The Last Roundup” from his station’s 
kilocycles. Last week the mournful 
pseudo-cowboy ballad was played over 
the five major New York stations 32 
times. At that, it was behind “The 
Talk of the Town,” rendered 44 times, 
and “Big Bad Wolf” with 33. 

Pageant Profit: Not every charity 
performance succeeds in breaking even. 
But “The Romance of a People,” Jew- 
ish pageant employing a cast of 6,200, 
last week closed a run of 21 perform- 
ances in New York, with a profit of 
$200,000. The performances were for 
the benefit of Hitler refugees who wish 
to settle in Palestine. Arrangements 
are being made to repeat the spectacle 
in London. 
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UGLY WOMAN: The Hero’s Hag 
Becomes the Ideal of Beauty 





HAG’S HARVEST. By J. B. Morton. 401 
pages, 118,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Women are going to try to be hid- 
eous! “That inevitably will be the next 
craze!” Mr. Morton warns the world. 
The idea is typical of the mad night- 
mare atmosphere of “Hag’s Harvest.” 

Shindillar, the hero, decides early in 
the book that an ugly woman would 
make the best mate for him. He fig- 
ured that she would have sense, would 
not flirt or spend money to keep herself 
beautiful, and would let a man set- 
tle down in peace. So he goes in quest 
of his desired one, accompanied by his 
friend Hawks, the highest paid poet in 
England. They drink their way around 
the Mediterranean. 

The quest turned out to be hard. The 
first girl considered was ill-favored 
enough, but she was religious. When 
she thought about religion she was 
transfigured. The next candidate, a 
school teacher, was too interested in 
her work—her terrible face shone 
whenever she thought of it. A third 
spoiled her pristine ugliness with good 
make-up and smart clothes. 

Wandering afield, the hunters were 
joined by Mac Regatta, a peerless liar, 
and by Virginia Boyle, an Irish bar- 
maid. In Spain they got into an in- 
ternational conspiracy by mistake, and 
in Constantinople, they opened a beauty 
parlor to exploit Golden Horn Mud for 
facial massage. It is all quite mad. 

Shindillar thought he had reached his 
goal when he unearthed Jesmaceuti, 
“The Hag of the Caucasus.” She had 
a face that would sink a thousand ships. 
But on her arrival in London, the sculp- 
tor, Limburger, hailed her as the mod- 
ern ideal of beauty. She became fash- 
ionable and contracted a good mar- 
riage. 

Although the book is long (even mad- 
ness can be repetitious), it contains 
enough hearty laughs and sparks of 
wit to be palatable. J. M. Morton, the 
author, is a columnist for The London 
Daily Express. 


a 
PANORAMA: Pictorial Review of 
American Folk and Fashions 


By Agnes 
189 


THE AMERICAN PROCESSION. 
Rogers and Frederick Lewis Allen. 
pages. Harpers, New York, $2.75. 


Photographic history is one of the 
newer arts. L. J. M. Daguerre began 
the business of transferring scenes to 
metal plates 94 years ago, but not un- 
til 1914 did the rotogravure section be- 
come a regular newspaper feature. 

Most photographic histories so far 
published have been limited in scope: 
portraits, the marvels of science, or 
war. This volume, however, presents 
all sides of American life ‘rom 1860 
to 1917, with a few of this ye u.r’s high- 
lights added for contrast. 

Strange, forgotten clothes and outre 
fashions first strike the eye. Every- 
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Come to this land of sunshine and ideal, 
dry, healthy climate. Here you will find all 
the romance of the Old West, with picturesque 
and intriguing Old Mexico just a stone’s throw 
from your modern hotel. Spend all your days 
out-doors—choose either the colorful desert or 
pine clad mountains—play golf, ride fine horses, 
hunt big game in Old Mexico, or motor over 
fine roads to Chiricahua National Monument, 
pre-historic ruins and other countless scenic won- 
ders, Douglas, third largest Arizona city, offers 
all types of accommodations to fit your budget. 

Take advantage of the rates now in effect 
on Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines, Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc. Fill out coupon for detailed, 
personal information. 


Douglas Cimate Gu 


12 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


Please send me complete information 
and attractive booklet. 
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one pictured in the book wears them 
except Sandow, professional strong 
man, who appears in shoes and a fig 
leaf. All the styles are on display, from 
the time when Gibson girls wore “rats” 
in their hair and had hour-glass figures 
through the hobble-skirt era to the time 
when stockings began to recoil from 
bathing suits. 

There is a photograph of miners’ 
breadlines -in the days when a coal op- 
erator said that to him “God in his in- 
finite wisdom has given control of the 
property interests.” A more modern 
view shows a striker shooting at his 
company’s guards. 

At first the reader feels he has 
stepped into a strange world, but grad- 
ually he begins to see that the current 
events of 1900 were not so different 
from 1933. One of the first plates 
shows the dead on the field of Gettys- 
burg; the very last is of Wilson urging 
his Congress into a bigger war. 

On the same page, the elder J. P. 
Morgan goes to meet the Pujo Com- 
mittee in 1912, and his son to answer 
Pecora in 1933. 

Agnes Rogers selected the photo- 
graphs. Her husband, Frederick Lewis 
Allen, wrote the explanatory captions. 
He is associate editor of Harper’s Mag- 
azine and author of the contemporary 
history “Only Yesterday.” They planned 
this book as they went along, using 
histories, almanacs, newspaper files, 
and private collections of photographs. 

As a whole, the assembly is vivid. 
The captions are sharp and to the 
point, and give just enough historical 
background. 


ANIMAL STORY: Tiger Rajah 
Never Forgets His Captor 


By Manuel Komroff. 249 


I, THE TIGER. 
Coward, McCann, 


pages, 40,000 words. 
New York. $2. 


Animals, like babies, often appear to 
be engrossed in deep thought, but 
whether or not they are actually think- 
ing, is another matter. Mr. Komroff has 
no doubt about it, at least in the case 
of tigers. 

In “I, The Tiger,” he lets himself go. 
A heartless animal trader named Zel- 
ler captures one of the big striped cats 
and sells him to an American circus 
where he is dubbed Rajah. 

The tiger is introspective. “Behavior,” 
he observes, “is only a matter of geog- 
raphy.” He finds his neighbor, a rather 
decrepit lion, has become an imperialist 
because his name is Emperor. The 
puma, however, whose name is Jesse 
James and who is the only real Amer- 
ican in the cages, “was open and frank 
and he believed wholeheartedly in suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Komroff conceives the animals as 
humanly interested in the news. “Mr. 
Gandhi, in my home country, starves 
himself to death,” complains Rajah. 
“Well, we in the zoo think nothing of it. 
But if that fat washerwoman, the hip- 
po, has another baby, we just talk about 
it from morning to night.” 

Some of the animals are sent to Hol- 
lywood (which they decide must be the 
capital of the United States), and from 
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BOOK LIST 





John Held Jr. recounts “the 
progress of Mazie Petropolis straight 
across Forty-Seventh Street from Hell's 
Kitchen to Sutton Place.’’ Hot story of 
a girl success in the Broadway-Penthouse 
field. 312 pages, 61,000 words. Vanguard 
Press, New York. $2. 

WORTH REMEMBERING. By Rhys James. 
Three Southern children are presented to 
adult readers. Their adventures and fine 
conversations in dialect are told with 

423 pages, 107,000 words. 
Longman’s, Green, New York. $2. 

GREAT FORTUNE. Novel showing how 
Junius Van Vliet III tries to buck the 
show business and get a play produced. 
Written by Gilbert W. Gabriel in a_semi- 
dramatic style that is spasmodic but ef- 
fective. 311 pages, 85,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. 

HEAVENS ABOVE. By Oliver Claxton. Two 
deceased persons have bright, earthy ad- 
ventures, though their shades are sup- 


much humor. 


posed to be somewhere between Beyond’ 


some pretty 
John 


and Further. Some satire, 
good fun. 215 pages, 58,000 words, 
Day, New York. $2. 

THE CRIMSON JESTER. H. H. Dunn, news- 
paper man, tells the story of his ac- 


quaintance with Emiliano Zapata—Mex- 
ican and “world’s worst outlaw,” and 
practical joker. The book is bloody but 
leaves -no bad after-taste. 304 pages, 
75,000 words. McBride, New York. $3. 
STRANGE VICTORY. Twenty-two short 
poems, hitherto unpublished, by the late 


Sara Teasdale. Macmillan, 
New York. $1. 

THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES 
1933. Edward J. O’Brien’s annual an- 
thology, culled from the magazines. 229 
pages, 70,000 words. Appendix. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


37 pages. 








there to India to act in a drama modest- 
ly called “The Struggle for Existence.” 
Zeller goes with them as trainer, and 
Rajah, who has never forgiven Zeller 
for capturing him, thinks that at last 
he will get a chance for revenge. 

“I, The Tiger” is pleasant, light exer- 
cise for the undemanding reader. Part 
satire, part animal story, it is not like- 
ly to make a sensation. 

Manuel Komroff has had almost as 
many ups and downs as his animals. 
Born in this country, he went to work 
on The Russian Daily News of Petro- 
grad at the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Under communism the paper sus- 
pended. Komroff then migrated to Si- 
beria, thence to Japan, and finally to 
China, where he got a job with a Shang- 
hai daily. He has been a critic of art, 
the movies, and fashions. His fourth 
book, “Coronet,” published in 1929, es- 
tablished him as a novelist. At present 
he is in Hollywood writing for the 
movies. 


UNDERWORLD: Gangs, 
And a Girl With a Heart 


Guns, 


FAST ONE. By Paul Cain. 304 pages, 63,- 
000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2. 


It has been proved over and over 
again that, despite the flock of “thrill- 
ers” darkening the literary sky for the 
pas’ ten years, a really good under- 
world story can still make the cus- 
tomers sit up and shiver. ‘Fast One” 
is a knockout. 

It. is the epic of Gerry Kells of Los 
Angeles; how he was framed, and 
whet happened afterward. “Fast One” 
is about as gentle as the third degree. 

Jack Rose, a gambler with political 
ambitions, wanted Kells either as an 


ally or a corpse. Kells refused a part- 
nership on the ground that he was “of” 
the adventurous life. So Rose took 
steps to make him a corpse. He ar. 
ranged to have a man shot, and to pin 
the murder on Kells. The plant woulg 
have been successful but for Kells’s 
speed of action. 

During the ensuing fortnight, this in- 
spired genius dodged three gangs and 
one police force—living the while on 
coffee, aspirin, and straight whisky, 
One of the gangsters, Grandquist, “, 
tall woman with very interesting 
curves,” changed sides to- help him. 
He was knocked out three times, shot 
three times, and stabbed once with an 
ice-pick. Before the fracas subsided, 
he was blamed for seven killings. 

Although it sounds like, and is, tired 
business man’s literature, it is better 
than most of the books of that cate- 
gory. The pen of Paul Cain dashes 
off violent incidents with the speed 
and precision of a machine-gun. There 
is no time for subtle character building 
in this book, which puts Los Angeles 
right out in front as a gangster’s pic- 
nic ground. 

The author’s real name is kept se- 
cret, but his publishers have released a 
few facts about him. He has been a 
boatswain’s mate, gambler, and “Dada 
painter.” He has another hair-raiser 
already on the fire; also a farce, and 
a movie scenario called “Grapefruit and 
You.” 

© 


BOOK NEWS: Librarians Face 
More Readers-and Less Funds 


Last week’s meeting of the American 
Library Association in Chicago noted 
an increase in interest on the part of 
the reading public and a decrease in 
available library funds. Several in- 
structive facts were brought to light. 
There are no libraries in 1,002 counties 
and 242 towns of more than 5,000 pop- 
ulation; boys are giving up Horatio 
Alger for scientific books; elementary 
and advanced students often fail be- 
cause they read poorly, and pretty li- 
brarians attract more readers. 


Heroes: It has been suggested that 
London erect a statue of Sherlock 
Holmes, a figment of the late Conan 
Doyle’s imagination. It will not be the 
first statue of an imaginary character. 
‘here is one of Huck Finn in Hanni- 
bal, Mo., one of Peter Pan in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, London, and one of Alice 
in Wonderland’s White Rabbit, which 
was unveiled in Wales a month ago. 


Heavy: A 2,330-pound book which 
will contain signatures of peace lovers 
was unveiled by World Peaceways, Inc., 
at Union Square, the scene of many 
Communist battles in New York. Ar- 
thur Henderson cabled congratulations 
from the quiescent Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva; Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wired regrets and approval; 
and Herbert S. Houston, former presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, reviewed the blank 
volume as “a roaring, thundering de- 
mand for peace.” 
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Less than one-third of the total of approximately 700 stations reached by Transit Advertisers’ 
Train Cards and Station Posters are shown on this map. They comprise nearly every important 
station throughout New England and reach the cream of this rich and vital market. 


These Train Cards and Station Posters may be purchased for full coverage or for special zones 
to fit your specific needs. 










ANOTHER GREAT TRAVEL EVENT! 


from LoS ANG ELES 
Returns to Los Angeles Feb. 21 


The voyage the whole world longs to make 


40 Days!—over 12,000 miles!—to glory ports south of the equator 


FARES from $400 


Entertainment and shore excursions included 


Here's a cruise that needs no clang- 
ing adjectives to awaken interest. A 
mere listing of the glory ports along 
the way tells superlatively of thrills 
ahead for the fortunate passenger 
aboard the S.S. City of Los Angeles 
... the Marquesas Islands, Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, Tongan Islands, New 
Caledonia, Fiji, Apia, Samoa and 
Hawaii. 

Over 12,000 miles of island-studded 


summer seas! 40 days devoted to 
all the ritual of romantic adventure 
questing...on a ship that bears you 
triumphantly in all the metropoli- 
tan luxury known to modern sea- 
faring. At an astoundingly low cost. 


At your travel agent's office make 
an armchair sampling with the bril- 
liant illustrated folder picturing in 
more detail the lavish splendor of 
this epoch- making cruise ...or 


Agents for 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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